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THE COUNTESS LONDA 


CHAPTER I 

N rcODEMUS Pettikkr, usually known as “Young 
Nick,” I suppose to distinguish him from another 
person who shall be nameless, was only known 
to have made one joke in the whole course of his 
existence.-. That was when he said, publicly over 
a glass of ale, that he served John Drummond for 
love and not for lucre. This was certainly so, for 
the salary he received from that gentleman was 
so small, that it seemed almost an insult to give 
it tlfe name at all. It must not, however, be 
inferred frem this that his employer was in 
any way parsimonious, far from it; the truth was, 
• the recipient of the wage was hot,worth more than 
he received—if, indeed, he were worth as much. 
It was a sad fact, but one not to be denied, that 
Drummond only kept him on because he \0as 
well aware that if he discharged him, no orfle else 
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\yould employ him, in which case the unfortunate 

Nicodemus Would inevitably starve. He was-a 

little sandy-haired man, between forty and fifty 
« 

years pf age, with bow legs and a hairless face, a 

mo.uth that was always twitching, and small eyes 

set deep in his head These physical defect 

were, however, covnlerbalanced by a loyalty to his 

master that was almost pathetic, and a belief in the 

business that was scarcely warranted by results. 

Moreover he was the possessor of a manner that 

would have added a lustre to a Court Chamberlain. 

To see him receive such clients as honoured the 

office with a visit, to watch him bow them into his 

' « 

Chief’s presence- and place chairs for them, and 
afterwards how them out again, was to feel that 
he had missed his Vocation in life. 

“ Poor Nick,” Drummond was wont to observe ; 
“if only his brain*were as perfect as his manner 
I should have an ideal clerk, but—” and that “ but ” 
was as significant as Lord Burleigh’s pod. 

But Nick’s brain was unfortunately ftfr from 
perfect and,^ in consequence, he went on his way, 
making wrong entries in such books as he was 
allowed to keep, mixing yp in a manner peculiarly 
his own, the notice boards of the firm, so that 
bousos to let were described as to be sold and 
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vice versa, until his unfortunate employer was 
driven to the verge of despair. To expostulate, 
threaten, or implore, was equally futile. Poor NiCk 
was contrition itself. He had meant to%do his 
best, buj. somehow, he would declare with a heavy 
-sigh, that best invariably turned out wrongf., He 
feared, he very sadly feared, that Providence had 
not intended him for a commercial life. ^And there 
for once lie made no mistake. Misfits though 
many of us are, there never was -a more deplorable 
one than Nicodemus Pettifer. ” 

John Drummond was a tall, good-looking man 
of three or Jour-and-thirty, broad shouldered, well 
set up, bronzed as to the cheeks, and boasting a 
moustache, (since it is necessary that T should 
go into particulars), which was the envy of the 
men and the admiration of the ladies who con¬ 
stituted what is jailed his social circle. What had 


induced him to become a House and Estate Agent, 
and above* all, to take Nicodemus Pettifer for his 


clerk, is a mystery T have never been aide to solve. 
He certainly did not care Tibqul the profession 


and he loathed an office life to the bottom of his- 


being. As a boy, it had been his ambition to go 
.to sea, but his father dying, and his mother being 
a delicate woman, ho had been ‘ compelled to 
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abandon l he idea and settle down ashore. Happily. 
for him he was the possessor of a small private 
income, so that the strain of making a fortune 
out of Che House and Estate Agency was not so 
great as it might otherwise have been—particularly 
in a small river town where folk are conservative 
and do not encourage strangers, or buy and: sell 
proper lien, as freely as they are reported to do 
in more ambitious parts. 

One hot and drowsy afternoon in summer, Mr. 
Nicodemus Pettifer sat in the outer office, which 
looked upon the Market Place, biting the end' of 
his pen and contemplating life, or as much as 
he could see of it—through the wire window blind 
on which was set forth in gold lettering the fact 
that its proprietor was not only a House and 
Estate Agent, as already described, but that he 
was also a Valuer. ' It was not a very inspiriting 
picture he had presented to him; & row of "un- 
happy calves, tied by the neck, a small flock of 
frightened sheep, who appeared to be anxious to 
run in every «direciioif but that in which they were 
desired to go—an affluent farmer, who was un¬ 
doubtedly drunk, and a seedy-looking individual 
yrho was with equal certainty sober. Inspired, per¬ 
haps, by what he saw there, Nick rose and crossed 
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the room to the mantelpiece, on which stood a small 
filter. With as much solemnity asf if the liquor 
were Imperial Tokay, he poured himself out a glasft 
of water and, having held it up to the light,*drank 
it slowly and with evident appreciation. 

••“After all,” he said to himself. “ there’s nothing 
muclj better or more wholesome for a man than 
water, particularly when you draw it froiy. a first- 
rate expensive filter like this.” 

Having given utterance; to th^» philosophic re¬ 
mark, he stood for upwards of* a minute gazing 
at the article in question as if to make quite sure 
that lie was .cognisant of all its beauties. He had 

^ f 

just replaced the tumbler, and was about to return 
to his desk, when the glass door was opened and 
the fairest vision he had ever encountered in his 
life enterecT the office. She was a woman of about 
twenty-eight or thirty, and so* beautiful that, for 
a moment, even Nick forgot his usual politeness 
and could only stare and stare at her in speechless 
admiration. But as I have taken care to point out 
this lapse from courtesy was*but momentary. In 
an instant he was at the counter, washing his hands, 
metaphorically, of course, and bowing with all 
the courtliness at his command. He remarked 
that it was a fine day, but warm in the sun* She 
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was quite willing, it appeared, to subscribe to thia 
fact, whereupon lie was emboldened to continue 
6y .observing that such weather might be con¬ 
sidered seasonable at that particular season of 
the year. Again she was gracious enough to 
agree. His conversational supply being ntftf 9 
exhausted, Nick tfentuted to enquire her business. 

“ Are*you Mr. Drummond ? ” she asked. “ I ^am 
anxious to see him personally/' 

/ Nick stated tfiat he* was not that gentleman, 
and bitterly regretted the fact that he was com¬ 
pelled to make the admission. # 

“Perhaps you would not mind asking him'*if 
he will see me for a few minutes,” she "said. * “ I 
will not detain him* very long.” 

“It would give him the greatest possible* 
pleasure to see %ou, I am sure,” observed the 
flatterer. “Unfortunately, however, he is« not 
within at the present moment. Business of a 
highly important nature has necessitated his * 
absence for^a brief period.” 

The girl seemed disappointed when she heard 
this; she was not aware» of course, that the busi¬ 


ness in question was merely the purchase of a 
punt,which was to be sold by public auction that 
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afternoon, and which Drummond had been assurtti 
would " go for an old song." 

"At what time do you expect that he *wiU 
return ? ” she asked. “ I can assure you tlfcit my 
business# is of such an important nature that I 
flfust, if possible, see him to-day." 

" Madam," replied Nicodemus" " I am sure that 
he ^ will do any tiling he can to Assist ypu*as soon 
as he returns, which will certainly be before five 
o’clock, at which hour he usually retires from 
business for the day. If you could make it con¬ 
vergent to return, and will acquaint me with your 
name, I will 'place it before him and endeavour to 
arrange an interview that shall be eminently satis¬ 
factory and agreeable to botl\ parties concerned.” 

The girl could scarcely repress a smile—the little 
man’s grandiloquent language and manner har¬ 
monised so strangely with his extraordinary 
appearance.. However, she had no desire to 
hurt his fedings, particularly as she stood in need 
of his assistance. 

' " I will return punctually *at five o'clock,” she 

answered, taking up her parasol from the counter. 
"If you arrange that I shall sec Mr. Drummond 
at that time, I shall ]je extremely obliged to you.” 

She smiled so sweetly .on him, as she sai3 this, 
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that the impressionable Nicodemus felt there was 
nothing in th*e wide world he would not do for 

her* if she were to command him. He had never 

■ 

heard? of Herrick's effusion, f, To Anthea,”—-other¬ 
wise I feel sure he would have sung it for the 
remainder of his existence and, more likely thfii 
net, out of tune. * 1 • 

Whew, she had* left the office, Nicodemus sat 

• « 

himself down to consider matters. He gazed with 
reverence at the> particular spot on the counter on 
which she had placed her parasol while she had 
talked to him, and doubtless even regarded 1 the 
doormat with unusual favour for the reason that 
she had set her foot upon it. Many Indies «had 

visited the office since he had first seated himself 

♦ 

on that leather-covered stool, but never before had 

* 

it been favoured as on this particular afternoon. 
He envied his employer the trezft that awaited him 

7 W 

on his return from the punt-buying expedition. 
It was an honour fit for a king, and he hoped that 
Drummond would appreciate it at its proper value. 
Then he became cbnscious that as usual he had 
made a mistake—he had asked for, but had omitted 
to obtain, her name. He felt that he could pound 
t htmself into a jelly for his stupidity. The wretched 
Nicodemus groaned in . such bitterness of spirit 
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that a small boy, who was seated on fhe doorstep, 
eating stolen cherries, looked in an¥l asked to be 
informed where the murder was being committed, 
and whether it was his (Nicodemus’) opinion that 
they would “ ’ang the cove as was a-doin’ of it ? A 
wWhen the person he addressed shook his‘head 
sadly at him and told hi nr to go away and play 
like a good little boy, that impudent yoip.li threw 
a cherry-stone at him, with such precision that it 
struck him on the chin, after which he stuck out 
a contemptuous tongue, made a remark about a 
nojdous rodent, that certainly had nothing in 
common witfi the situation, and disappeared in 
search o{ further plunder, leaving Nicodemus a 
prey to the darkest thoughts. 

“No one seems to entertain a high opinion of 
me,” he muttered, as if it were a discovery he was 
making for the first time. “ Doubtless she also 
despised me, although I did my best to ingratiate 
myself with* her.” 

It wAs not until a quarter to five that Drummond 
returned to his office. He had purchased the punt 
at a lower price even than he had expected to be 
called upon to pay for it and, in consequence, he 
was in excellent spirits with himself and the woild 

in general. Nicodemus ,rose to receive hirrb 

* 


j* 
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* “ Anybody called, Nick ? ” said the other genially. 
It should be*here pointed out that the clerk was 
Nick when they were alone, Nicodemus when 
Driiniinond was annoyed,' and Pettifer before 
clients and when they met in the streets. 

"Only one, sir,” his clerk replied, nervously. “JV 
lady, sir ” * «■ * 

“ A lady, eh ?. Young, middle-aged, or old ? 
Pretty or'plain ? ” 

“ Young, sir. t And, if you will pardon my saying 
so about a prospective client, of an extremely pre¬ 
possessing appearance. I was very much struck 
with her beauty.” # 

“You were, were you? I’m afraid, Nfck/ypure 
a sad dog. And what was the business which 
brought this young and prepossessing stranger to 
my office ? ” * 

“ She would not tell me, sir.’i replied the oth' j r, 
who felt that the evil moment was drawing-near, 
and, in consequence, was trembling ii* his recreant 
shoes. “ She gave me to understand that it was 
of a personal matte? and concerned you alone. In 

other words, so to speak, she wanted your private 

__ „ >> 
ear. 

• “Well, she's not going to have it. Nick, my 
lad, J:his won’t do at all I'll have you at hand 
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with that big ruler of yours to protect me while 
she’s here. I’m not going to be l<?ft alone with 
young and prepossessing females at my time of 
life.” 

To Nick this jocular treatment of the affair 
seemed almost profane, or, at least, as near *to it 
as hi^ idolised master could ^o. *But it served one 
good purpose—it staved off tha questioj\,tbat he 
harf feared would long since have been asked. 

“ Very well,” said Drummond, ” if she calls again, 
show her in. I suppose she’ll be round in the 
morning.” 

* She is coming back to-night, sir, at five o’clock. 
She* gave* me her assurance that she would be 
punctual, f am expecting lier # every moment.” 

• Drummoqd retired into his own sanctum and 
shut the door. Though he did not know it, he 
was fast approaching the one great crisis of his 
life. At tho moment, however, instead of steeling 
himself.for the coming interview, he was chuckling 
over the bargain he had made, that afternoon, and 
thinking of the pleasant days he would spend in 
it on the river before the season should be over. 
Then a thought struck him, and he went to the 
door which led to the .outer office. - Nicodemus 
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was tidying up his desk preparatory to leaving off 
work for the r day. 

' " By the way, Nick,” he said, " you ,didn’t tell 
me the lady’s name. What is it?" 

The thunderbolt had fallen, and poor Nick felt* 
as if his last hour had come. 

t 

“ I’m afraid, sir,” he faltered, " that I’ve,, been 
very foolish and .very remiss—but I asked it and 
then forgot, maybe on account of her mafiner 
towards me, in £ manner of speaking, to obtain it 
from her. I deeply regret, I assure you, my lapse 

4 

of memory, but, as I’ve told you many a time; and 
oft, sir, my head's more to blame than my heart, 
and nobody gets crosser with myself yiarf I do. 
From my youth up I've been the same, and, though 
I endeavour by every means in my power, such 
as writing on my shirt-cuff, and thinking of Market 
Day when I want to remember to order a chop 
at the butcher's, it never seems to come to anything. 
In this particular instance I-" 

At that moment the door opened and the young 
lady herself stepped into the office. If she had 
looked lovely before, she was doubly so now. The 
walk, she had taken in the interval of waiting, 
had given her cheeks an additional colour, which 
harmonised exquisitely with the pale pink of her 
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light summer costume. John Drummond turned! 
and looked at her, and, so complete was his aston¬ 
ishment, that, for a moment, he felt his lips pursing* 
up as if he were about to whistle. He had Jicver 
’seen so beautiful a creature before—the value of 
,the office furniture alone seemed to be enhanced 
merely by her presence. S5 lon'g a time was he 
in making up his mind to speak *to her that Nico- 
demus hastened forward to explain matters. 

° If you will allow me to* say so? sir," he began, 
u this is the lady who called to se'e you this after¬ 
noon, and of whom I spoke to you” 

• My clerk* has already told me of your visit,” 
said •John? who had by this time recovered his 
wits. " I understand that you wish to see me 
personally. I am sorry I was not in when you 
called before, but, if you will accompany me into 
my private office rfbw, I shall bfc glad to learn in 
what way I jan be of service to you.” 

“ You are very kind,” she said, and followed him 

I 

into the inner room, the door of which he held 

i • 

open for her to enter. He coflld detect the faint 
perfume of her dress and hair as she passed him, 
and as he placed a chair for her, he did not fail 
to notice the shapely little foot that peeped from 
beneath her dress. Most certainly he had never 
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Inet anyone like her before, and he felt almost 
a woman’s curiosity to discover what her business 

f 

with him might be. 

“ Now may I ask what I can have the pleasure 
of doing for you?” he said, when he had closed' 

to 

the-door and had seated himself in his office chair,, 
behind the handsome* American roller desk that 
was the* rpost prdminent piece of furniture in^the 
room. “ Am I to understand that you are desirous 
of acquiring pr6perty ih this vicinity? Since you 

L 

have honoured me with a call, I presume you*are 
acquainted with the nature of my profession ? ” 

“ I am well acquainted with it,” she answer&d, 
prodding the carpet with the ferrule of her parasol. 

“ That is why I am here.” 

u Do you wish to rent or purchase 1 a property," 
or do you require-land for buijding purpose? In 
either case J think it is very probable I may be 
able to meet your wishes. There arc some ex¬ 
cellent sites in this neighbourhood.” * 

The girl paused for a moment before she replied. 

“ I am afraid you will find it somewhat more 
difficult to suit me than you imagine," she answered. 
“ c But before we go any further, will you permit 
me tb make a somewhat—or perhaps you will say 
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a very—unusual request? Only undbr that con¬ 
dition can I do business with you.” • 

Drummond was growing more and more 
mystified. He tried, however, not to shojv it. 

" Allow me to ask what that stipulation -is ? ” 
he said, lying back in his chair and speakifig in 
his best professional manner. • 

“ It is that you will give me your premise to 
say nothing to anyone about my having taken the 
house, should we decide on one ; .also that, should 
you at any time be questioned by*inquisitive people 
concerning me, you will refuse to admit that you 
fyrvc ever dpne anything for me, that you know 
anything,of me, or of my whereabouts.” 

She looked anxiously at him as she finished 
speaking, and this time he forebore to look at her. 
The position was certainly becoming more com¬ 
plicated with evesy minute. In all his experience 
he had newer had such a singular request made to 
him. What did it mean? Who was this extra¬ 
ordinarily beautiful girl, who came from he did 
not know where, and who did not wish either her 
identity or her whereabouts to be discovered ? Taken 
altogether, it looked as if there were something 
behind it all that was not quite what it ought to be. 
And yet it was impossible when one looked at 
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her, so he afrgued, to believe that there was any 
ill in her. 1 

• " I hope you will forgive me if I say that you 
■ 

are asking something of me that is very unusual,” 
he said at 'last, turning round and facing Jier. “ I 
do not know that I am altogether justified in 
entertaining such«a request” * 

"And,yet it is,very simple” the girl replied. 
“Let me prove it to you. In the first place I 
ask nothing of you but, that you will procure me 
the description of residence I require. In the 
second, that, having procured me the house, you 
pledge yourself to do your utmost to .prevent n^v 
being worried by people who, if they recognise 
me, will make my life a burden to me. What 1 
am in search of is r absolute quiet and freedom. 
I might add that money—forgive my mentioning 
it, need not be considered in the matter at all. 
If you can find me a property such as I desire, I 
shall be quite willing to pay double the ordinary 
rent, if it is required, and in advance.” . ‘ 

u That is certainly <a very generous offer on your 
part,” said Drummond, “but is it not doubtful 
whether I should succeed in satisfying you ? From 
what I can gather, it seems you:are.likely to be 
‘difficult to please” 
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u Far from it,” she replied. “ As matter of 

fact I may say that I have almost ‘decided on a 

house already. I have not been over it, but, fron> 

* 

what I have seen of it, l have an idea it should 
* suit me admirably. If you will give me the promise 
. I ask of you, I will give you the address and leave 
the remainder of the arrangements in your hands. 

I am sure they could not be in better." <# 

Once more Drummond sat silent. Hfs common 
sense told him that he would bt; wiser tc refuse 
to give the promise and to let this beautiful lady 
go about her business, and obtain the assistance 
sjje sought, elsewhere. On the other hand, that 
spirit <^f«adventure which lurks in most men’s 
hearts, and which, years before, had done its best 
to send him to sea, tempted* him to do as she 
asked and to see what the upshot of this curious 
affair would be. • He balanced one against the 
other, and, as usual in such cases, prudence wen t 
t o, the wall 

It u/ould be interesting to know how many of 
the greatest men our world has known have made 
up their minds at the one crisis of their lives on 
the spur of the moment and have come to fortune 
through it. Someone has said that a knowledge 
of the value of an opportunity is the greate§t gift * 
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t&at can be? vouchsafed to rnan. In my humble 
opinion, to that should be added—the pluck -to 
take advantage of the opportunity when it presents 
itself.^ 

In John Drummond’s case, however, I jira sadly 
afraid he detected no opportunity, but that he was 
beguiled; in the 6rst «plac:e by a pretty face* and 
in the second by a,very decided feeling of curiosity. 
I may be'wrong, of course, but that is the wav 
I look at it. t * 

“ I hope you won't think me rude to take so 
long to decide,” he said, when at last he had made 
up his mind, “ but I am half inclined t to help yop, 
provided always that I can.” r § ' , 

“ I thought you would help me,” she replied, 
and a smile flickered across her face like a gentk 
breeze playing on a field of corn. 

“ Why should you have dipughl that ? ” he 
asked, with some surprise, for he did not altogether 
like the tone in which she said it. It seemed to 
him that there was a touch of mockery in *it, and 
.1 have discovered by long experience that there 

are very few me TKiri this world of ours, and still 

% 

fewer women, who car^ bear to be laughed at by 
members of the opposite sex. 

" Because I'have been watching your face,” she 
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answered. " I saw that you were undecided 
whether to trust me or not; then®suddenly you 
changed your mind. May J say that, if you dO 
trust me, I don’t think you will regret it ?J’ 

“ I wan not thinking of myself at all/’ Drummond 
put in hastily. “ I was thinking it would give me 
great pleasure to help yoitf that is to say, if you 
really stand in need of it. But I do juot quite 
realise why you should have come to me in the 
matter. There are very many other men to whom 
yqu might have gone, and who would probably 
have served you better.” 

« “ Unfortunately it is not in my power to say 
why T .did so,” she replied. u The fact, however, 
remains that I came, and if you will believe me, 
I am not, so far, inclined to regret it. However, 
we must not waste time paying each other compli¬ 
ments. May I take it that )*ou are prepared to 
help me? # But stay, before, we go any further, 
will you believe me if I give you my word that 
in helping me there is nothing of which you need 
be ashamed—mark me well,* of which you need 
be ashamed / ” 

The young man mus-t have lost his head under 
the spell of her glance, for he was weak enough 
to reply that he believed her, and' to repeat his 
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assertion that he would assist her by every means 
in his power. *- 

“ I don’t know how to thank you,” she said, 
and tjierc was a little tremor in her voice that 
allowed him to see how very much in earnest she 
was..' 

“ By the way,” be remarked, after a short pause, 
“ I believe I have- been even more remiss than 
my clerk, for as yet I have not even asked your 
name.” «. 

“ I suppose I should have told you that at tjie 
commencement of our interview,” said she. “ But 
it seems I forgot to do so. I am the Counter 
Londa; in England, however, I prefer to be .known 
simply as Mrs. Ferrars. You see, I am trusting 
you implicitly.” 

“And I hope to be worthy of your trust,” ob¬ 
served Drummond, *who had a vague notion that 
he had heard of the Countess Londa,^ though he 
could not tell where or when. 

“ But now I must go,” she said ^ I must get 

£ si* 

back to London.” • 

She took from her pocket her purse, and from 
it a small slip of paper, which she placed upon 
th& table. 

b 4 

u That is the address of which I spoke to you; 
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If you will make the necessary enqufries as soon 
as possible, and, if you think suitable, arrange to 
take it for me, I shall be very grateful to you* 
Believe me, I am also grateful to you for^your 
kindnes^ this afternoon” . * 

“ I beg you will not mention it. It has 'been 
a great pleasure to me. In •order that I may know 
where to write to you, will y,ou give lne your 
address in London ? ” * 

“ I think for several reasons it, would be better 
that I should not tell you that,” she replied “I 
will call here in two days, at this hour, to receive 
)jpur report. # I need not tell you that I am anxious 
to pblaiij possession without delay.” 

“ 1 will attend to it first thing to-morrow morn¬ 
ing,” said Drummond. “ Ancf my report shall be 
ready for )fou when you come down on Thursday 
next,” # • 

She mpved towards the door which he had 
opened for tier. At the main entrance she turned 
and held out^her hand to him. He took it, and, 
as he did so-, an electric thrill shot through him. 

“Again I thank you," she said simply. ‘'An 
Englishman is always chivalrous. Good-bye,” 
When he returned to his office he locked up I?is 
desk* saying, to'himself as he did so, “1 wonder - 
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what the eitd of all this is going to be. I hope 
I haven’t made a fool of myself. Then after a 
,pause, he added philosophically—“ Well, Time will 
show! ” 

And as you will see, if you have patience to 
read«on, Time did show!” 



CHAPTER TS 


NeXT morning Mr. John -Dnmni;-ui](i woke with 
a feeling that the day was destined to be an 
important one in the annals of his life. Strange 
tc^relate, though in the best of spirits when he had 
left Jus office on the previous evening, by the time 
he reached home he was in an irritable mood, a 
circumstance for which he found it difficult to 
account. TTis mother had received him with her 
usual gentle kindi>ess, his dinner was excellent in 
every way, and the cigar he smoked in the garden 
afterwards could not have been excelled; yet 
he cotfld not help a feeling of irritation. Even 
the recollection of his bargain in connection with 
the punt did not soothe him. The bright eyes of 
the Countess Londa looked into his continually, 

and, for some reason or another, they afforded. 

£ 

him no sort of satisfaction. He knew in hi§ own 

it 
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mind that hfe was but a half-hearted man of business; 
his conscience had repeatedly told him so, but he 
had never dreamt that he was really so slack, or that 
he jcould be twisted so easily round a pretty 
woman’s fingers. This, if he had been qble to see 
it, was where the sting lay. His common sense 
told him that the lady had flattered and cajoled 
him only to servo her own purposes, and his vanity 
was sadly piqued by that knowledge. IrT the 
mood he was then in,, had) lie met the Countess, 
it is possible he. might have terminated the whole 
affair, and have informed her, pretty as she was, 
that she must find a tool elsewhere. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, when he retired to test,* some¬ 
what earlier than was his wont, and on the excuse 
of a headache, it toas to dream continually of his 
fair client. So bewitching were these*dreams, that 
when he woke in«lhe morning*it was to find that 
all his scruples of the previous evening had 
vanished like mist before the sun, and that he 
was as resolved as ever to help her to tfae very 
best of his ability.* Such, you may observe, is 
the influence of Woman the Beautiful upon the 
, seemingly impregnable Business Man. 

^ % He made a hearty breakfast, petused the morn¬ 
ing paper, took a turn rouncl his domain with his 
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gardener, went upstairs to kiss his mother and bid 
her “good-bye” (for he was in jfll things an 
affectionate and dutiful son), and then, with a - 
gardenia in his buttonhole, set off for his office. 

•It was a fright, fresh morning, and, as he crossed 
J:he old stone bridge and looked down on* the 
river, sweeping along majestically on its way to 
the sea, he could not help thinking how delightful 
it wfluld be to offer 'the Countess the Hospitality 
of his punt and'to see her lying upon the cushions, 
while he, standing in the stern, pole in hand, sent 
the craft easily along the glassy surface of the 
ri^pr. Later,.they would possibly force their way 
in aipong the reeds, and, under the arching willows, 
lie chatting through the drowsy summer afternoon. 
Perhaps she would even go so far as to make 
him tea, and* maybe she would look at him as she 
handed him his qnp, as she had done on the 
previous afternoon. After that he dared not give 
the matter any further consideration; it was too 
dangerous a topic for a common-sense, common¬ 
place, every-day business man. It behoved him 
rather to bestow his thoughts upon the means 
whereby'he might become a Poor Law guardian, 
a Churchwarden, and possibly before he should be* 
called to his fathers, ’Mayor of his native town 
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Unfortunately, however, this side of the question 
did not strike him as it should have done. But, 
of .course, in that 1 am not to blame. 

Having crossed the bridge and descended the 
hill, he made his way down the High Street* 
towards his office. He had passed but little more, 
than half-way along that ancient thorotfghfare 
before 'he changed upon a man whom he had 
known for some considerable time. The gentle¬ 
man in question possessed a decidedly military 
appearance. If‘the truth, however, must be con¬ 
fessed, he had never, so far as was known, belonged 
to any arm of the Service. He was tall, # carrk:d 
himself very upright, had grey hair artel, a large 
grey moustache, tlys latter feiociously waxed. lie 
swung his cane, as he walked, in the manner of a. 
man accustomed to the cutting off of heads, and 
in addition to all*this, it was popularly supposed 
in the little town that he possessed an intimate 
knowledge of the inhabitants and intrigues of 
every capital in Europe. His name was Dexter— 
Augustus Pointdexler-Dexter, and it was said by 
those who knew him intimately that, but for some 
little flaw in his escutcheon, he might even have 

'’been the owner of a title. it was, his principal 
■ _ 

occupation was watching the river frqm a seat on 
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the promenade, and frequenting ths County Club 
where his whist, also his billiards, was admired by 
everyone who had the ill-luck to be opposed to 
him. 

“ My Sear Drummond,” he said, as he accosted 
our friend, “ in the words ,of tfyc poet, and 'pon 
my word I forget which of *0111 it was, you look 
as fresh as the blushin’ rose of June. What have 
you been doing with yourself' 1 Have you the 
secret of perpetual youth ? ” 

Drummond made some sort of excuse, and they 
proceeded down the street together. There were 
times'when, # it must be confessed, he liked to be 
seen off terms of intimacy with the man who was 
his companion now. But on this particular morn¬ 
ing his enthusiasm was not quite so great as it 
had been on other occasions. .He wanted to be 

alone in order to think over certain matters coil- 

■ 

nected with* the business of the day. He would 
have shaken him off had it been possible—but 
Dexter was not the sort of^rnan to be denied. 
In some respects he was a sort of social Octopus, 
who, when he made up his mind to take hold, was 
as difficult to get rid of as his marine half-brother. 

As they proceeded down the street he talked, 
according to his wont, or* half-a-hundred different 
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subjects, touching airily on each, until, ’at last, they 
reached Drummond’s office. 

"flow I envy you your business talent,” said 
Dexter, as they stood together on the portal of 
that House of Gain. " Every day that dawns has' 
some new interest for you—every night that falls * 
sees some end accomplished” 

“ I dofo’t quite know about* that,” John replied, 

fi 

“ There’s not much romance, so far as I can see, 
in the House and Estate Agency business, and, in 
this particular town, very little money.” , 
“And then your clients,” the other continued, 
“consider them. Is there no romance to he 
. found there ? ” 0 , 

“I'm afraid not," 4 answered Drummond. 

“ My dear fellow, that is because you don’t look . 
at matters in the right light. Let me endeavour 
to show you how to regard it. Young Love about, 
to Wed must have a ne$t. They com§ to you, and 
you find it for them. It is- possible that in that 
house they will spencl the remainder of thejr lives, 
rear their children, and know the happiness that 
true love brings. , They love their nest—whoj 
found it for. them ? You! The Colonist returning^ 
j'Sfter many years requires 5, home in which 
spend his remaining years. .' Metaphorically, you 5 
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take him by the hand and welcome hifn by finding 
him exactly the sort of estate he has dreamed of 
for so many years in the arid wastes of the veldt 
or the Australian bugh, Take my word for it, 
that is th e way you should regard your ‘ profes¬ 
sion.’ ” 

“ Unfortunately for y<Sur theory” returned 
Drummond, "my clients do not happen to be 
so interesting. Yesterday I let Biggs, tile butcher, 
a villa in Tennyson Road? and tke day before an 
old lady from London called upon me with regard 

m 

to a house in Bridge Street, and abused me like 
ft pickpocket because it was already let. She 

i 

sceftned'fo consider it a dishonest action on my 
part to have allowed another, agent to step in.” 

“ But yop must meet some interesting people, 
surely ? They cannot all be of the type of Biggs 
the butcher, an<f the irascible old female from 

4 ' 

London Tcftvn. If I am not mistaken I saw a 
singularly attractive young lady call at your office 
yesterday. Surely there is aij element of romance 
there ? ” * 

■■ Drummond gave a little start. So Dexter was 
|ware that the Countess had paid him a vis&t, 
‘He did not know wliy the fact should wony him,* 
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but the ideatdid certainly disturb him. He turned 
rather hotly qn the other. 

“If you’re so interested in the business." he 
said; avoiding any reference to Dexter’s last re¬ 
made, “why don't you go into it yourself? You . 

p 

would be able then to judge of its capabilities for 
romance! ” m 

“No! no! my friend, I prefer to look on. It 
cheers ma to see my friends busied with their 
affairs. But you have^ not told me about the 
beautiful client of yesterday. Believe me, I am 
vastly interested." 

“ I am not in the habit of discussing my clients 

a d 

or their business," answered Drummond, angrily. 

“ If you want to know anything about her you had 
better find out for yourself." 

Dexter was not in the least abashed by this snub. 
On the contrary, he. smiled pleasantly and patted 
the other on the arm. 

« 

“ You must forgive me," he said; “ J assure you 
I had not the least intention of offending you. I 
was merely struck by^a beautiful face, and, manlike, 
was curious to know whether we were to have 
the pleasure of her society in the neighbourhood.-■ 
Are we ?" 

* " That is a question I czfnnot answer/’ John 
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replied, briefly. “ And now I must bid you good 
day. I have a good many things to see to this 
morning.” 

” Ah! those cares of business,” said the other, 
•with a little wave of his hand. " How they tie 
one down. Farewell, my friend, may the gods 
prosper thy dealings this day.” • 

Then giving his hat a jaunty.cock on one side 
of Ins dissipated grey head, he set off down the 
street towards the Club, prepared £or the slaughter 
of such innocents as he might encounter there. 

Drummond, having seen him depart, entered his 
office, where he found the faithful Nicodemus 
arranging^ the morning’s mail on the top of his 

* q 

desk, with the air of a secretary laying papers of 
State before a Sovereign. lie* unlocked the desk 
and sat himself down to peruse his correspondence, 
but though he trie^ his best to give it his attention 
he found his thoughts continually branching off in 
another direction. He had a decidedly uneasy 
feeling* that Dexter had intentionally waylaid him 
that morning with the desire *g>f finding out all he 
could concerning the Countess Londa. Now, what 
did that mean? Did the man know anything 
of her, and, if so, what was it? Was it only 
idle curiosity that had prompted his action, or 
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had it a deeper meaning? He was aware that 
Dexter had fceen for many years upon the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe and that he knew, either per¬ 
sonally or by report, almost everyone of any degree 
of importance. The whole matter troubled him* 
exceedingly, and the more so for the reason that* 
he could not uftders'land it. The explanation 
might be simple enough, he argued; on the other 
hand it might be that, by giving his promise so 
foolishly, he had run hi£ head directly into a noose 
that would end 'by hanging him. The thought 
was by no means a pleasant one*for a young man 
respectably brought up, and who hid others to 
think of besides himself. * , 

Then he remembeied the assurance she had 

■ 

given him to the effect that, in helping her, he 
would not be doing any tiling of which he might 
in the future have* reason to bt ashamed. If he 
could trust her, the matter was settle?# so far as 
he was concerned, but the important question was 
—could he trust her? For some minutes he sat 
at his desk, holding S. letter in his hand, but staring 

w 

straight before him at the ink-pot, as if he hoped 
to obtain advice from that useful but common¬ 
place article. Once Nicodeqjtus opened the door 
apd looked \n upon , him l bpt finding hitp so pre- 
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occupied, withdrew, softly closing the door behind 
him. At last Drummond threw down the letter 
with its fellows and rose to his feet. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I don’t see that there’s any¬ 
thing for it but to do what I can for her. I gave 
«my promise and I must keep it, happen what may" 

Ha/mg come to this conclusion, he unlocked 

one of the drawers of the desk and tool; fiom 

it the slip of paper on which the Countess had 

written the address of thi house’ of which ^he 

was. anxious to obtain possession.* It rejoiced in 

the unromantic name of The Cedars, and was 

situated in the Wellesley Road, a thoroughfare 

which he &nc\v to be on the outskirts of the town. 

* 

Having done this, he rang his bell and bade Nico- 
< demus bring lum the directory. lie then turned 
to the page he wanted and ran his eye down the 
column. Yes, therfc it was, almfcst at the bottom 
—Mortimer, J., The Cedars. Moreover it was the 
last house on the south side of the road He 
should therefore experience no difficulty in finding 
it 

r< Call me a cab, Nick/’ he said; " and tell anyone 
who may call that I shall not be back until twelve 
o’clock. Be sure you write it down lest you should 
forget” 
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" Very good, sir,” said Nick, and departed on 
his errand with an importance that would have 
befitted the calling of the Royal chariot 

* I wonder whether Mr. Mortimer will be in¬ 
clined to let,” said John lo himself, as he put on 
his .hat. “ I feci sure the house has not been 
placed in my hayds. •However, I'll make certain.” 

He accordingly passed into his outer office and 
examined the books in which were entered* par¬ 
ticulars of all * the properties entrusted to him 
either for letting or for sale. The house in 
question, however, was not upon the list in either. 

” Never mind,” he continued to himself, “ I can 
but try him, and, with an offer of double ,the«rent 
to tempi him, it will be strange if I can’t get him 
to give it at least serious consideration. At any 
rate, I’ll do my best.” 

When Nicodeinus returned # with the cab, he 
entered it and bade the man drive him to Wellesley 
Road. For once the horse was a good one and 
in something like a quarter of an hour he had 
reached his destination. If I were given my 
choice of places in which to reside I should 
- certainly not choose the Wellesley Road. In 
the first place the road itsllf could scarcely be 
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equalled for dullness. The houses are large, 
old-fashioned, ugly to a degree, and^stand well 
back from the road in gardens, shut in by 
cypresses and other Com ferae. Not a soul was to 
bg seen from one end to the other, and even the 
ubiquitous tradesman appeared to give it a wide 
forth. # , , 

At last, after driving for upwards of half-a-niilc, 
they reached the house of which they were in 
"carch. It was then that he imderstgod the reason 
why the Countess had set her heart upon it. It 
was surrounded by a high wall, above which only 
the* roof of tl\p building could be seen. Facing 
the ro^d'wfls a large and solid wooden gate, which 
appeared not to have been opened for many years; 
Reside it was another, to which the same descrip¬ 
tion might very well have been applied. 

Bidding the cabman wait, Drunfmond descended 
and approached the smaller door. He pressed the 
latch and pushed, but it would not open, obviously 
“it was necessary to ring the .bell, and this he 
promptly did. After waiting for some minutes, 
and as it was not opened, he rang once more. 
Again he waited; presently, however, the sound of 
footsteps on the other *side rewarded him for his 
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patience. c A key was turned in a lock and then 
the door sVung inwards, and he found himself 
standing face to face with a tall, severe-looking 
man, dressed as> a butler. His featuresjremain in 
Drummond’s memory to this day, by reason of the 
extraordinary blackness of his hair and^ beard. 
He has since ififornSed me, that to compare it to 

any other black hair he has ever seen would be 

« £ 

to liken the stroke of an ordinary lead pencil to 
a piece of jet* His upper lip was shaven, and he 

» 

also noticed that, contrary to custom, the man wore 
a heavy gold signet ring on the little finger of 
his left hand. ’ , * 

f ' Is Mr. Mortimer at home ? ” asked ‘Drunftnond, 


as they faced each other in the gateway. 

“May I ask what is yotfr business with,him 
the other enquired, in a deep bass. “Mr. Mor¬ 
timer is a great invalid and seldom receives visitors 
or. callers of any sort. Perhaps I cin do what you 
require ? ” 

“ I am afraid not,” John replied. “ My name is 
Drummond, and I have come to see him with 


regard to, the letting pf. this house.” 

(f The letting of this hduj£ ? ” answered the man, 
iiJpKednlQ^ly. * This tiptoe is . nbtto let” 
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" I am very glad to hear it,” Drummond replied. 
“ I was half afraid that someone else knight have 
stepped in and have secured it before me. Now, will 
you be so good as to take my card to your master,. 

■i i 

arid to ask. him to favour me with an interview. 

j 

You may tell him, if you like, that I will not detain 
him any* longer than I can hefy.” • 

“ It will be of no use,” answered the man, with 
a grunt; “ he won’t see you 1 I’ve told you*already 
that he sees no one except the doctor and myself. 
You may just as well save your card and your time, 
to say nothing of me and my time.” 

“•Look hcr£, my good fellow, be reasonable,” 
DrumfnondVontinued. “ How do you know what 
Mr. Morlirtier may or may not do? This is my 
business, and I’ve come to see him with an offer 
such as he may never receive again, and, if he 
has any idea at all of letting this house——■” 
"Which I kftow very.well he*has not! So you 
can make your mind easy on that.” 

“ He’ll scarcely thank you for’your interference," 
John continued, "and for enabling him to lose the 
opportunity." ■ 

The man paused to consider this side of the 
question. It had < never 


struck him in that l$ght 
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before. was evidently one of those obstinate, 
dogged family servanls who, while being as honest 
as the day, can also, on occasion, be as exasperat¬ 
ing as the most dishonest of their class. Having 
given the matter deliberate thought—he found 
he had made up hig mind. ^ ** 

“ Very well ” he said; but you may be sure with 
evident, reluctance. “ If you’ll give me your card 
I’ll take it in to him. # Will you be pleased to step 
inside? My orders are, never to leave the gate 
unlocked. This is a lonely neighbourhoocf, and 
Mr. Mortimer is a timorous old gentleman. That’s 

why we have wires and spring guns sgi Ml round 

• * 

the grounds.” 

He vouchsafed'this information as if he deemed 

* 

it quite possible that Drummond would attempt 
a burglary at some future dafcc, and that it would 
be as well to warn him in time, 
a Never mind your wires and spring guns,” re¬ 
marked that gentleman, with exasperating coolness.* 
“ What I want is to sec Ml 1 . Mortimer and with as 
little delay as possible. Wc have wasted enough 
time already talking.” 

The man offered no fur&cr remark, and Drum¬ 
mond followed him up*the short drive to the house, 
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which, he came to the conclusion, was t # he dreariest 
of all the residences he had so far sern in all that 
dreary road. Arriving at the front door, the butler 
invited him to remain there until he had ascer¬ 
tained his Piaster’s pleasure. Then he went inside, 

and to add to the insult, parti ally closed the door. 
• • • . 

When he had departed on his errand, Drum¬ 
mond pushed it open. It was tlien posable for 
him to obtain a glimpse of the hall. It was old- 

• m 

fashioned io a degree, and he wondered what the 
beautiful Countess would say to it when she should 
see it. A heavy oak table furnished the left wall, 
balanced oil tlie right by an equally heavy oak 
hat-rack. * A bust, lie could not tell of whom, on 
a marble pedestal, stood next to 3 , fireplace of dark 
marble, and perhaps half-a-dozen family portraits 
covered (one could, scarcely say decorated) the 
walls. The. floor was covered with linoleum to 
imitate a black and white tessellated pavement, 
.and it may be added that the imitation was of a 
decidedly inferior description. • There were two 
doors on the right and the same number on the 
left, also a narrow staircase ascended from the rear 
of the hall. Taken altogether, Drummond did not 
know that in all his experience of houses he had 
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ever met* with such a dreary or disagreeable 
place. * 

t After a few minutes of waiting, the butler re¬ 
turned and inyited him to enter. From the way 
in which he spoke, it was evident that he had 
concluded that his first judgment had not been* 
an altogether sound bnc. Drummond noticed this, 
and resolved, if* occasion should arise, to profit by 
it. Faithful servants, he argued, were all very well 
in their way, but it was possible to have too much 
of them. 

•i 

From the hall he followed his conductor down 

a long and badly-lighted passage, to-thc right, until 

they reached a door at the further end Hore the 

man stopped and japped upon the panel. A feeble 

voice from within called out " Come in,” and they 

accordingly entered. It struck Drummond as 

being superfluous that the Sutler should have 

said " a, gentleman to *see. you, sir h” * 

Three steps took him into, a room such a? , he 

had never seen before. Mr. Mortimer was an 

* 

entomologist,, and the entire apartment was lined 
with cases of specimens, from floor to ceiling. It 
was a collection such as would have driven' most 

* i i 

collectors to despair, an^.its value must,have 
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reached several hundred pounds. In th£ centre <Jf 
the room was a writing-table, littered \tfith papers; 
the floor was covered ankle deep with cuttings of 

i 

the same material; the grate Was full to over¬ 
flowing, while the very walls had been called into 

• 

requisition to fulfil the function of scrap-books. 
Such a 'litter John Drummond h.L*d never, in his 
life, seen before. He scarcely knew what to make 
of it, It was so extraordinary. 

At the moment of Drummond’s entrj, Mr. Mor¬ 
timer was kneeling on the floor at the further end 
of the room, evidently hunting for some paper 
wlftch had been lost in the general untidiness 
On hearing the door open, he looked up and 
stared at Drummond as if he wqrc the last person 
toe had expected to see. 

If the butler had presented a curious appoar- 
a nee, the master more than equalled him. He 
was very tall, very old, and cadaverous to a degree. 
His face was as hairless as was the top of his 
head; his nose resembled the beak of a hawk more 

j 

than anything else; his cheeks were sunken, while 
his eyes seemed to have lost all sign of life. He 
wore a rusty velvet ftkull-cap, and a black frock 
coat that, from its cut, might have been mad<^ for 
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him in the early seventies. A black silk stock 
encircled his throat, and a Uiteadbare pair of 
trousers encased his legs. „ 

"I understand from my servant that you wish 
to see me," he said, as he scrambled to his feet 

a 

“ It is not my custom to see anyone, but I have 
made an exception m your favour. You* can go, 
Perkins. I am* quite strong enough to see this 
gentleman.” 

“ You're sure of that, sir ? ” replied the man, in 
a tone that indicated-some doubt. “Remember, 
last time it was too much for you." 

~" 7r l am stronger now—much stronger. Why do 
you worry me ? ” his master answered * irritably. 
“Should I need “you, I will ring. Keep within 
hearing of the bell.", 

The man gave a snort o£ dissatisfaction and 

■f 

withdrew, whereupon his master invited. Drum¬ 
mond to take a chait ..The young man did so 
with, a feeling that the whole thing was a dream, 

' 1 # i i , j » , 

from which he would presently awaken.. The 
stuffy room, this strange bid man,-the collections 

i 

on the waffs, even, his- truculent friend the butler 

- . - ‘ 

might very well have been, creations of his fancy.. 
“*And now,; sir,” said the old gentleman; who had 
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seated himself at his table, and wa$ toying with 
a paper-knife, perhaps you will be good enough 
to tell me your business with me." I have yet to 
learn it.” 



CHAPTER III 


C ft 

WHEN Mr Mortimer invited John Drummond to 
inform him as to the reason which had brought 
him to see him, the latter realised in a flash how 
futile that visit was likely to prove. It was* useless 
to expect that a man of such a nature wduld vacate 
his house, disturb ^his collections, and disorganise 
his domestic life, merely for the sake of a few* 
pounds sterling Howevei, it behoved him to do 
his utmost for his client, so he put the best face 
he could on the matter and prepared to commence 
operations. 

"I have come to*see you, sjtr** ho said, but not 
without some imputation, “ oh behalf of a lady who 
• is anxious to t§nt your house, if you are inclined 
to let it.” Y 

” T<? rent my house ?** cried the old gentleman 

with* evident atetm. ftls tUi'} jest? 'If so, l 

* * - 
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will Hot be trifled with Rest assured of that I 
am not so old but that I can resent msult” 

“ I haVe not the least Wish to insult you, believe 
me,” Drummond replied ,f I have a bond fide client 
•who, for*some reason of her own, has taken a 
fancy to this house and will rout it from yOu, if 
you afrc to let her have it? for*a term I might 
add that she is prepared to treat .liberally with you 
in life matter” 

" That will make no sort of difference to me,” 
Jae answered " If your client wue as rich as 
Croesus I should treat the matter just as I am 
cfoing now? f Why should T leave my house ? Tell 
me {hat* * I am not bound to, I suppose ? Ihere 
is no law to that effect, eh ? " 

Diummond, by this time, had come to the con¬ 
clusion that the old man was, if not exactly mad, 
at least wanting income of his wits He therefore 
endeavoured to propitiate him as far as possible 

"My dej&jTIsy^’ he said, speaking very quietly 
“ I hope yohsjroll not think that I am tiying in 
any way to force this upon you I could not do 
so even if £ would. All 1 am anxious to ascertain 
is whether you would care to let the house, if 
only for a Ume, say t for six months or a year 
Shqdld you do $0 I fed sure you will not regret 
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it. You ha^e a splendid,collection qf butterflies, 
and beetles-rwhy not* take a. holiday and improve 
it ? Since you are letting your house it will cost 
you' nothing, or next to nothing, and when you 
return you will have the pleasure of adding to it, 
what you have obtained-in your travels.” 

" I did not think ok that,” the old man Replied, 
as if the matter had been placed before him in. 
a new light. ** But there is the collection to be 
thought of. What coqld I do with that? You 
say your client is a lady. She would fill the house 
with visitors, and they would have no respect* for 

my cases.” * 

• * 

" On the contrary,” Drummond hastened 4o say, 
“my client is a lady who dislikes visitors', sKe is 
anxious to take your house because she hopes she 


may be quiet, and that people will not call upon 
her. Your collections will be as safe in her charge 
as in your own” - 

The old man sniffed scornfully; as If he. deemed 
it impossible that any woman could'realise the 

* * t * k 


value of his treasures. ' There is no one so arbi¬ 


trary, so difficult to please, or so suspicious, as 

your true collector. He regards the whole world 

* , \ < 

as a possible riyaL 


“I jjqubf it very much” grqwled'Mr. Mortimer; 
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shaking his- head/" They promise all ots of fine 
things and they don’t keep them., in*not a baby, 
sir; 1 know what I’m talking about There never 
was a woman yet who knew anything of the'science 
of entomology.” 

- Drummond did not feel inclined to argue .this 
*point. .To him It seemed irrelevant; it was also 

running up his cab fare.' What could he do to 

• • 

bring*the old man to the sticking point?* 

While he was debating this problem, Mr. Mor¬ 
timer had risen from his seat and had begun to 
pace* the room, his hands ckusped behind his back. 
Ilis grey hair streamed from below his skull-cap, 
while his head hung forward as if he were searching 
for something upon the floor. Altogether, he 
presented the strangest figure Drummond had 
ever seen, and as he watched him, he became 
conscious that, hadJDexter bee^ present, the first 
thing he would have said would. have been, " in 
this case the f Hou$e and Estate Agency business 
is full of romance.” 

"Well, sir, what am I to Understand?” asked 
Drummond at last. " Will you entertain the idea 
of letting your house ? As my client is in a hurry, 
it is necessary .that I should know your intentions, 
in order that Tinay communicate with her",, 
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The oldfc gentleman stopped ui his walk and 
looked at him, with his head on one side, very 
much as a thrush listens for worms on a lawn 
*“ How long will she require it for ? ” he asked 
“ I could not possibly let it for a long period” • 

14 She will take it £of a year,” Diummond replied^ 
'‘Will that suit*you*" • 

“ If I let it at; all, that will suit me admirably,” 
said the* old man, and then added with cabtion. 
u But I don't know that I shall let it at all. I 
have lived here for years, and Doctor Foster says 
that it siuts me I might die elsewhere Then 
what would become of my collections * They 
might be scattered to the winds and no one would 
care a halfpenny” 

Drummond might have argued that this would 
not matter to him m ary case, but he held his 
longue Ihcn the door opened and the butler 
Perkms entered the room 
“ You’ve been talking long enough/' he sfcd, 
addressing lus master “I know what it means , 
To morrow >ou’ll b*e Hi bed and the Doctor will 
be looking after you I told you what it would 
be” 

AX # 

As he said this he glanced vindictively at 
Druqwnopdi as if he were resolved to hold him 
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responsible for anything that might dccur The 
latter rose from his chair 0 

“ Well, Mr Mortimer/’ he said ; “ what shall we 
say? Am I to tell my client that you are willing 
to let or .not ?” 

“ I must hive time to consider the matter/** the 
other replied, querulously. * Yotf must not force 
me to a decision at Once, I am not accustomed 
to mike up my mind at a moment’s notice I am 
too old and my health is by*no means what it once 
was ” 

Drummond began to fear that it would be im¬ 
possible to bring him to the sticking point The 
old rpan^siemed to he on the verge of his second 
childhood.* 

* "In that case, when do you think it will be 
possible for you to decide? ” said the House and 
Estate Agent in dcepair “ Could you let me have 
an answer to-morrow morning > u 
u Yes, I think I may promise you that/ 1 Mr. 
. Mortimer replied. ** Perkins shall bring you roy 
decision by eleven o'clock to-moirow morning. 
Will that suit yOur convenience?” 

" Admirably/’ answered Drummond “ Arid now 
i wish you good ipormng/ 

* Good mowing. P$tkms, show Mr, Diummond 
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out; be su|C to close the gate, and then.return to 
me.” ’ • 1 ' 

The austere, Perkins conducted Drummond to 
the portal in question, held it open for him to go 
out, and, when he had shut it, locked it securely 
after him. 

“ Well, of all the queer interviews I've ewer had 
I think this has been the strangest” the young 
man said to himself, as he once more took his 
seat in the cab. “ I shouldn’t care to put much 
faith in Mr. Mortimer's sanity. I’m beginning to 
think that, after all, Dexter was right when he 
said there was an element of romance even jp tjie 
House and Estate Agency business* I’ve certainly 
discovered two extraordinary, clients! ” 

Then an idea otcurred to him, 

“ I’ve a very good mind to. try it,” he said to 
himself. " It coujdrit do ,any t harm, and Foster 
and I are such old friends, that he’d tpll me what 
he wouldn’t, tell a good many other people.” 

At the corner of Westborough Street he bade ^ 
his cabman stop, qhd alighted. Having paid the 
man, he walked along; the'pavertient until he 
reached the residence of .the leading doctor in the 
town. The elderty ; maid-servaht, who had *been 
with to master ever since'-he: had commenced 
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practice, opened the door,to him wid^ a smile.' 
There were .few people' who had not a smile 
for honest Jqbn Drummond, with his open, good- 
humoured countenance and hearty manner. ■ 

“Is the Doctor at home, Mary ? ” he enquired. ^ 
"He’s just this moment come in, sir,” the woman 
replied, “ I wonder you didn’t,see Jiim. Will you 
please to step in. There’s no'one waiting for him." 

John, followed her across the handsome hall 
towards the curtain-covered cjoor that marked the 
room in which the genial medico received those 
who rJTme to consult him. 

“ Mr, Drummond to see you, sir,” said Mary, 
holding open the door for John to enter. 

The latter did so 1 , to find his friend reading some 
professional work, by the open window. He rose 
on seeing his visitor and came, forward with out¬ 
stretched hand 

“ My dear fellows \ am very glad to see you " 
he said. ‘ f Whsft brings you tonne ? Don't tell me 
ther^§ - any need of physic, for I never saw anyone 
look healthier, in my life- Sit yourself down and 
let us have a chat/ I haven’t seen you for ages! ” 
John, tpok the large armchair, by-the writing- 
table, in which ■ so hdahy had: sat before him to 
hear their fate;; and prepared for conversation. 
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“ No,” Le began, “ I*ve not coifte to consult you 
professionally As a matter of fact it's the other 
v ay round I've come to see you on an cirand 
which I am afraid you will consider scarcely pro¬ 
fessional.” «■ 

'* That's not like you,” replied the Doctor, with 
one of his qiieer “What is it ? Am I 

to heal >our conscience instead of your body ? 
That would be rather a novelty 1 " 

’ “ You needn’t be afraid,” said John, with a laugh 
" In tins particular instance my conscience is sound 
enough. No! What I want you to give me is 
your opuuon of the mental character of one of 
your patients, with whom I am, transacting some 
business I have seen him this morning and am 
not quite sure that he is sound in his nund” 
“Your request is certainly a tnfle unusual,” the 
Doctor replied. * “ But I presume/ if I gitfe iny 
opinion, it will be considered as^ being in con¬ 
fidence > * t 

tl I will give you promise to that eftect ” 
returned the other. a Whatever you may tell me 
shall go no further. 1 only Wanted to be guided 
in a transaction of some little delicacy. v A client 
is anxious to rent his hqu$e> and the old fellow 
seems half inclined to lot i%>: s Unfortur^tely^ how- 
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ever, I can get nothing definite from Mm. He 
meanders on about butterflies and beetles, and 
seems to be completely under the thumb of his 
butler/’ 

“From the way in which you put it, the case 
«ertainly does not sound promising. May I (In¬ 
quire the'name of this Piratic* old gentleman * '* 

“ His -name is Mortimer,” said John Drummond 
“ lie lives at The Cedars, in the Wellesley Road 
—the most dismal house l h«Ive cvei* known” 

“ Mpr timer—Mortimer,” repeated the Doctor 
scratching his chin meditatively " For the 
moment I cannot recall the name Let ir.e look 
* at my#boqJW' 

He went to his writing-table and took up a note¬ 
book, the pages of which he turned quickly. After 
some little time he put it down and shook his head. 

M l am afraid there? must be sonic mistake some¬ 
where” he rciflafked. "I have no one of the 
name*of Mortimer on my list of patients. He 
must have given you the naqie of some other 
doctor/* ■ 

r< Nol 111 swear he did not,” Drummond re¬ 
torted quickly, , n I am as sure that he mentioned 
your name; a$ A I am ♦£ anything. He declared 
that D4cto Y Fdstgp had said the bouse was a good 
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one for !ym and that he might die elsewhere.” 

“If he used my name in that way' he certainly 
did it without authority from me// said Foster. 
I think, in fact I am quite sure, that I have never 
attended a case in the Wellesley $oad. I am 
afraid your friend, /dr. Mortimer, must be, as you 
say, a little on the wrong side of the line of sanity.” 

” BuJ: what on earth could his reason have been 
for deceiving me in such a-way? He might have 
referred to his doctor/ without mentioning any 
name, and I should never have thought anything 
about it. But the man explicitly mentioned your 
name. If he had not I should scarcely have come 
to worry you this moating.” 0 • f 

“ It’s a riddle dhat 1 am afraid I cannot solve,” 


said the other. “ I should, certainly be careful in 
my dealings with him” \ 

" You may depend I shall? 1 Drummond replied, 

1 j ' .« , ~ 

and then rising/held out'his hand 0 " Now I must 

1 4 ' , ( i 

wish you good-bye, Next time ,we meet; I shall 
be able to tell you? whether the .case has any more 

remarkable, developments/' - s : 

"I hope for your, sake the report will be in the 
negative,” said the Dbfttpjb, , t k r ' 

When Drummond fbunll himself in- the street 

■ - - ' ■ ■ > - v • 1 , * ’ \ ■ - ■,, • 

once more,, he turned* -his ^teps bfficewards, ahd, 
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as he paced along, tried to arrive at some under- 
standing, o'f the position. A-feeling of vague 
bewilderment was creeping over him. The mys¬ 
terious advent 1 of the Countess, her extraordinary 
proposal td him, the grim house in the Wellesley 
^Road, Mr. - Perkins, the butler, and, perhaps, 
stranger Yhan all, the ownqr of the house himself! 


Why had he declared himself to be a patient' of 
the Doctor’s ? The whole thing seemed to be one 
gigantic jumble, of which he could make neithei 
head iior tail. 

Such was his impatience, that when he reached 

f > 

his •office, he reprimanded the unfortunate Niro- 
de-mus few; idling, and also for neglecting to inform 
him th«tf there were no important letters by the 
did day mail. r Nicoclemus went back to his desk, 
feeling that life was but a. miserable dream, and 
that the sooner he vvjfs translated to another sphere, 
the better it'would be for all parties concerned. 

“ I must confess,” said John Drummond to him¬ 
self, with a .seriousness thajtnvas.by no means usual 
todiim, “ that T do not like the-look of matters 
at all It' seems to me that if -anyone is to suffer 


I shall be-that one! ”, * -" ■' 

' *■ *. 1 *, 1 • 

1 • 1 ^\ m t 

Drummond -went away to lunch, and the fact 
that his mpthefdtad. received some pamphlets, con- 
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earning auew religion, the tenets of w Inch vere 
necessarily 4 strange, was* not sufficient to restore 
his equilibrium He was still thinking of the 
individual who owned The Cedars in the Wellesley 
Road, and of whom Doctor Foster, the- man who 
was supposed to be acquainted with everybody,, 
knew nothing • 9 

For,the rest.of the afternoon he was occupied 
with matters of minor impoitance Later, h’e went 
to the Club %and played a game nf billiards, at 
which he was hopelessly beaten Possibl) he 
might have been more successful had not a pa r 
of blue eyes been always before hyn» turning* by 
some extraordinary fascination of th^ir own, the 
white into red, and the red mto white, every time 
he determined on a shot Ihc veriest tyro would 
admit that it was playing billiards under difficulties 
At last he gave up and went back to his hous *, 
once more to dreaqi of the Countess, and to awake 
with the knowledge that before rttfe&y hours had 
passed h£ should see her again. , 

He had not been seated ty his office chair more 
than half-an*hour # next" mbrnmg/wfthn Nicodemus 
entered and mtomed j him that * a certain Mr 
*Perkm$ * fa Drmdpaood bade him 

show him in/ arid a ffew $fecW$ Ut$r that per- 
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sonage made liis appearance. If he Jiad looked 

austere on the previous day, he seemed even more 

so now. lie was dressed with scrupulous neatness 

in black, and carried a silk hat of superlative. 

shininess in his hand. Drummond bade him 

* 

good morning,” to which th§ otfypr replied with 
a civility he had scarcely shown at their first meet- 

1; * 


ing. Qe then produced from his pocket a letter, 
which he handed to Drummond, as jf it were an 
Giuer for his immediate committal to the Tower. 
On examination it did not prove to be a very 
lengthy epistle.^ So far as .the Countess was con¬ 
cerned, however, it was eminently satisfactory. Mr. 
Mortimer had, after all, made up his mind to let 
and even went so far as to name the rent he 
was willing to accept. Even there his eccentricity 
did not cease, for tile sum he a&ked was much 
below what Dnynmond had expected it . would be. 

"Whatever else he may be,” said the latter to 
himself, as he laid the letter on his table, “ the old 
gentleman's nattach of, i, man of* business. How¬ 
ever, that's no concern, of mine ” 


■1 * * * ■ % * 

" I see Mr. Mortimer is prepared to let his house 
after all," he JcOfttbiued* ‘aloud, looking up at the 
man before; jfim,, , * 


a 
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11 So he^gave me to understand, sir,” the other 
replied. “ I cannot say that I am glad he has 
come to such a decision. He will not be the same 
gentleman anywhere else. What’s more, I know 
foj[ certain that heTl be for ever frettidg about his 
collections, and that can’t be expected to do him 
any good.” 

As "Drummond had no desire to argue tins point, 
he held his peace. Jf he could obtain the house 

for the Countess, Mr. Mortimer’s collections were 

* 

no sort of concern of his. • 

" I understand from this letter,” he said, “ that 

• . • 

Mr. Mortimer is prepared to give up possession at 
an early date? Can you give me any*idea when 
that would be ? * 

« 

“As soon as you wish, sir,” the man replied. 
“I was instructed to inform you that the in¬ 
ventory can be taken at any time after to-day. 
My master, having once made up his mind to lei, 
is anxious to get away as soon as possible. He 
told me to say that he would be obliged if you 
would let him know when the lady—I should 
say the new tenant, would be likely to come 
in?” > 

* » v 

k f 

Drummond promised to; advise Mif Mortimer on 
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this point; and then Perkins withdrew? When he 
had gone John made an entry in his diary of all 
that had occurred. For some reason he was 
scarcely more satisfied with the position of affairs 
than he h&d been before. He felt sure that the 

•i 

man who had just left him knew more than he 
pretended. There was something about his 
manner that gave him cause for‘uneasiness, and 
yet 'he could not for the life # of him say why. He 
w ent over it in his mind half a hundred times, but 
with *no better result. 

His misgivings were destined to be increased 
ratlicr than diminished later in the day. As a rule 
he lurched at home, but, on this particular occasion, 
he did not do so. The superstitious would say 
that it was Fate again. 

" Should I be waited I shall Jbe at the Club,” 
he said to l^icodemus, as he passed through the 
office, and his Faithful henchman hastened to make 
a note of the fact, fearful lest his treacherous 
memory should play him false again. 

On leaving the office, Drummond made his way 
in the direction of the County Club. He had, 
however, scarcely proceeded half-way thither when 
he remembered, that a correspondent had written 
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to him thaf^ morning to enquire whether a certain 
house in an adjoining street was Still vacant He 
determined to ascertain this Fact before lunch, and 
accordingly changed his course for the thorough¬ 
fare in question. When he reached it* it was to 
discover a furniture van disgorging its contents 
at the dwelling. The pavement was littered with 
straw and paper, while an elderly lady, of ^severe 
countenance, was engaged in fierce altercation with 
the leader of the men,' who, on his side, was 
evidently in an advanced state of intoxication. 
The wefrk of moving is usually productive of a 
seemingly unquenchable thirst 
* That disposes of that house,” John 'muttered. 
“My client must‘look elsewhere” 

Then crossing the road, he turned into a narrow 
lane, which he knew would bring him out within 
a stone’s throw of the Club. On qither side were 
high walls, while trees stretched their branches 
overhead, giving a. pleasant shade and making die 
path cool, even on the hottest day. At night it 
was a favourite rendezvous for the amorous youths 
and maidens of the vicinity—who flirted and jested 
there r as doubtless their fSthers az\d mothers had 
dpne before them. * * 
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He had proceeded nearly half-way* down the 
lane when he became aware of the figures of two 
men who were approaching him. They were 
walking slowly, and it was plain that their con¬ 
versation had a very considerable interest for them. 
As soon as Drummond saw them he gave a start 
of surprise. He could scarcely believe that he 

saw aright. The shorter of the twain avas none 

• • 

other than the man Dexter, who had spoken to him 
on the previous morning*concermng the Countess, 
whitelus companion was Mr. Mortimers austere 
bailor, Perkins Wlut did it mean? What con¬ 
nection had the two men ? Why were they walk¬ 
ing together } 

Gradually they drew closer to each other, but 
so absorbed were they in their talk, that it was 
not until only a fqw yards separated them that 
they became aware of Drummond’s presence. 
Dexter was the first to sec him, and John noticed 

that, as he did so, a look of consternation appeared 
** * , , 
upon his face. To retreat he realised was im¬ 
possible ; he accordingly turned to his companion 
and said something to him, whereupon Perkins 
lifted hia«h$t politely and said in a loud voice, “ I 
will ask my master to Writs you upon the subject, 
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sir” Thcrf; raising his hat again to Drummond, 
he passed Him and went on his way. 

“ Now,” said John Drummond to himself, as he 
approached Mr. Dexter, “ I fancy there’s going to 
be a tug of war! ” * 



CHAPTER. IV. 


If Mr. Dexter was surprised at meeting Drum¬ 
mond, he certainly concealed it very well. He 
greeted him with the utmost cordiality mid with 
his customary flippancy. 

“ The Idle Apprentice salutes the Man of Busi¬ 
ness?’ lie said, and turned to walk back with him. 

“ I was not aware that you knew Mr. Mortimer,” 
said Drummond, when they had walked a few 
yards. 

“ And you were quite right,” the other returned. 
“ I have nevdr had the pleasure of meeting that 
gentleman, but I have the honour of being 
acquainted with that#; worthy individual, his 
butler, Mr. Perkins. He served a connection of 
mine for many years prior to taking his present 
place” ' 

Whether this were true or not, Drummond had 

7# 
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no means $f discovering, but "he distrusted Dexter 
on principle, and was quite prepared to believe the 
worst of him. Taken in conjunction with wlat he 
had said concerning the Countess, and his anxiety 
to learn her whereabouts, it certamjy did seem 
suspicious to meet him in that quiet lane with the 
butler of the man whose house she was about to 
take. However, he had no desire to allow Dexter 
to see that he suspected him of any duplicity. 
They accordingly strolled along towards the Club 
together, chatting as they went, as amicably as if 
they were the best of friends No further mention 
was made during the walk of either Mr. Mortiiqer 
or the Countess. When he had finished His meal, 
Drummond smoked a cigar, and then returned to 
his office The tune was drawing near now for 
the Countess to make her second appearance. 

jii 

" Nicodemus,” §aid Drummed, as he pasted 
through the outer office, just come into my room 
for a moment. I have something f want to say 
to you." * 

The gentleman hk ad#es$ed obeyed the Order 
with alacrity. He followed his master into the 
sanctum and dosed the door in a manner that 
suggested the belief that he was about to be told 
some important State secret With adl his ether 
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failings, there never was a clerk with such a manner 
as Nicodemus. n 

“ Now, look here, Nick/ 1 said his employer, 11 1 
am going to trust you with a delicate little piece of 
business, and I want you to see if you -can 
carry it out without anyone being aware of .the 
fact ” • , 

The face of Nicodemus instantly became as grave 
as that of the Sphinx To be entrusted with 
delicate business did not # often happen to him. 

“You may safely rely upon my doing my best, 
sir," lie answered Then an after-thought of some 
importance struck him, and he added, " perhaps 
it would* 1191 be troubling you too much, sir, to tell 
me what it is you are desirous of my accom¬ 
plishing 0 

**I will tell you,” said his master. “ You are 
familiar with the .countenance, of Mr Dexter, 
arc you not? You would know him if you saw 
him?** * 

, *' I should know him if I met him in the largest 

* ^ 

crowd, sir,” Nicodemus replied, promptly. u If you 
will allow me to say so, his is a face which, once 
seen, would not be easily forgotten.” 

w Very well, then. JVhat I want you to do is 
tins. I an* ^xpeeting the lady who called here 
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the day before yesterday to return this afternoon. 
In fact, she* should be here very soon, You know 
the particular lady to whom I refer ? ” 

He spoke as if he were in the habit of 
entertaining 1 hundreds of fair clients in, the course 
of the day, and that it would be difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish between tham. 

“ I presume that you mean the singularly attractive 
lady whose name I regret to say I omitted to Obtain 

when she calted,” returned the henchman. 

• 

“ If you go on like this, Nick, you’ll develop 
into a genius,” said the other. “I refer to that 
particular lady, and this is what I a wish you*to 
do. When she calls here, I want you to Vaste no 
time, but to put on your hat and walk quietly out 
of the office and* up the Market Place. Keep. 
your eyes open and see if you can discover any 
signs of Mr. Dexjer. Don’t appear to be looking 
for 'him, and, when you come back, kef p whatever 
news you may have .for my private ear. On second 
thoughts, don’t come back till the lady has gone,. 
Do you understand? ” 

" Perfectly, sir, arid I my best to carry 

. out your instructions-in a manner such as will give 
you satisfaction,” 1 ■ 

“ That will do, ' You can go now,” 
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Nicodemus returned to the office, wljfre he re¬ 
seated himself on his high stool, after* which lie 
glared out of the window with such ferocity that, 
had Mr. Dexter been on the other side, the shaft 
of* his giants must most certainly have pierced him 
through and through. Drummond went back to 
his room, and sat himself do^n to .await the com¬ 
ing of his fair client. A quarter of an hour went 
by and still she did not put in an appearance. 
At last, when she was half-an-hour lp.tc, he began 
to grow irritable. An uneasy suspicion that she 
might not come at all, and that the whole affair 
a swindle, or at least a hoax, obtruded itself 
upon hirfl. a Yet/in that case, what could the reason 
be ? How could it serve anybody’s purpose to play 
him such a foolish trick? He«was still turning 
tliis over in his mind when there was the rattle of 
wheels outside, and 4 on looking through the office, 
he saw a carriage pull up at the door. It was a 
neat little single-horse brougham, and was driven 
.by a man in an unpretentious livery. Then the 
door opened and the Courftess, looking more 

, l 7 * ^ 1 

beautiful than ever, and even more charmingly 
dressed than on the previous occasion, alighted. 
She entered, the office^and greeted the young man 
with a gracious smile, which swept away in an 
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instant all* the suspicions he had ever entertained 
against he*. 

“ I am afraid I am dreadfully late/ 1 she said, with 
charming contrition. "I have driven down from 
Town, and my silly coachman lost his way. I am so 
sorjy if I have disturbed any of your arrangements. 
I know how punctual you business gentlemen are.” 

With that shq gave him a glance which completed 
the work that the smile had begun. John hastened 
to assure her Jthat her'non-arrival at the appointed 
tme had not had any ill effect upon the prosperity 
of his business, and then invited her to enter his 
own office. In the meantime Nicodemus had 
donned his hat and was slinking out with i\\c air 
of a conspirator bent on.the perpetration of some 
hideous crime. * 

When the door had closed upon them, Drum¬ 
mond invited the Jady to be seated, and once more 
had reason lo be aware of two of the, prettiest little 
feet that he had ever seen in hislife. He, of course, 
withdrew his glance at once, but she must have 
noticed it, for the members in question instantly 
disappeared from view, while a faint blush suffused 
her cheeks. * 

“ What news have you for me, Mr# Drummond ? f> 
she enquired " Good, I hope ? * 
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u Excellent, I am glad to say,” the young man 
replied “ I don’t think you could' 1 wish for 
better ” 

“Then you Lave been able to procure me the 
hcfuse ? " shft cried “ I am so glad That is good 
news indeed I feel sure I vhall be very happy 
there It is just tile sort of ^lace* I have always 
w anted ** - 

" I am afraid you will find it a \ery gloomy resi 
dpnce/ 1 the other continued * “ It is *so shut m— 


the ropms are very dark, and by no means furnished 
as I can fancy you would like them to be" 

* Oh, I don’t thmk I shall mmd that,” she 
replied “My companion and I have been all 
over the world and are quite used to roughing it 
We can make ourselves comfortable anywhere” 
John Drummond pricked up his ears So she 
had d companion 1 Was that companion a man or 
woman, l husband or a brother ? 

“Does your companion hunt or shoot ? ” he 
asked “ In that case I fear he will find it-” 


The Countess laughed merrily, and it was as 
sweet a little laugh as you could wish to hear 
“ Oh, ddar no, my companion is a girl We 
travel abogt together «And now to come to prosy 
business May I ask what rent I have to pay and 
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when it will be possible for me to obtain pos- 

* i »)♦ 

session ? 

" You can have possession at once; that is to 
say, ‘within a few days if you so desire. And the 
rent Mr. Mortimer is asking is £100 a year—which 
I think is really very reasonable for a house of that 
description—efan furnished as it is." • 

She asked two or three other questions, and then 
took from her pocket a small purse, from which 
she extracted two bank* notes. These she placed 
upon the table, remarking as she did so—;" That 
is the rent for a year. It will save all trouble if 
I settle it at once." • * 

" But won’t you send it yourself dirpet Jto Mr. 
Mortimer—or at least wait until the agreement shall 
have been signed ? ” * 

" Oh, no," she answered,, hastily. " I kno-w you 
will do it for me. It will save me the worry of 
writing a formal letter. I suppose it can be ar¬ 
ranged also that the agreement , shall be signed 
when I take possession. Mr. Mortimer will have 
the Security of the rent, you see." 

DrummouS thought that there could be no doubt 
the landlord would agree, and proceeded to write 
a receipt for-tHe amount he had received. As,he 
handed it toher a thought struck him. . 
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" I think I ought to tell you,” he saidf“ that Mr. 
Mortimer is a great entomologist, and"he is very 
much concerned to know whether care will be taken 
of his collection during the tenancy, I hastened 
to* assure hftn that I felt sure that there would be 
no difficulty upon that score.” 

tf Of course every care shair be tfiken of it,” the 
Countess replied “ If he would prefer it, the room 
in which they are might be locked and he could 
take the key away with.him. Would that suit 
him ? ” 

" I will inform him of your offer, but I don’t 
tlifhk such a course will be necessary.” 

11 You are very trusting,” she said. 

“ I 'have seen the Countess Londa ” Drummond 
replied, and wondered at his own gallantry. 

She pretended not to notice the compliment, but 
turned it off by asking whether it Would be possible 
for Mr. Mortimer to give her possession on the 
following Tuesday. Drummond promised to find 
*out, and then she rose >to go. , 

“ When I have heard from Mr. Mortimer, how 
shall, I communicate with you ? ” he asked. “ As 
you may remember, when you were last here, you 
did not give me your address” 

" I have thought of that,” she said, “ and I am 
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going to «ask you to add to your kindness by 
inserting ah advertisement in the " Agony Column ” 
of the TimeSy addressed to "Countess? Do you 
mind ? ” 

Singular as the request was, the ofluer did riot 
hesitate to accede to it. He was getting used to 
these little eccentricities on the lady’s part, and 
would doubtless not have been surprised had she 
invited him to go out and purchase for her a pet 
elephant. 

" Thank you very much,” she said, and held out 
her hand to him with one of those smiles that 1 
have described as sending an electric thrill through 
him. "You have been more than kind,.and I am 
very grateful. I^ara afraid I have given you a lot 
of trouble.” 

"Not at all,” he answered^politely. "If I can 
serve you in an y other way, ‘I hope you will let 
me know. I shall be very pleased to do so.” 

"I will remember that,” she answered "And 
now, good-bye” „ 

He accompanied her into the other office, and 
was going to escort her to her carriage, when he 
discovered that jit was not there, tlpon his offer¬ 
ing to proceed in search she stopped him. 

" It has only gone a little way down the street," 
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she said, ff and I would prefer to walk %fter it, as 
I have one or two small purchases I should like 
to make Good-bye again." 

Then she tripped out of the office and dis¬ 
appeared down the street 

“ Well, I must say, things are progressing admir¬ 
ably," said John to himself, as he returned to Ins 
own room. " A mysterious Countess, who piefers 
to be known by another name—who takes lonely 
houses and pays the rent, in advance*—an insane 
old gentleman who collects beetles and is 
bullied by his butler—a saturnine butler, who 
has* meetings • with a prominent citizen in a 
back l|ine—and last, but not least, John Drum¬ 
mond inserting cryptic advertisements in tire 
"Agony Column” of the Times. Taken alto- 
geth<r, the collection of character has all the 
making of a promising melodrama. • I wonder what 
the next incidst^ will be ? " 

As he was ruminating in this way, he was leaning 
against his dfesk. Something caused him to look 
dowa To his, astonishment a visiting card lay 
upon the floor at his feet It had dropped out of 
the purse when the Countess had paid him the 
rent of the house, He picked it up, hoping that 
it would furnish him with her address? But to his 
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surprise i| contained only a short sentence in 
French. Unfortunately his knowledge of that 
language was not sufficient to enable him to 
translate it. The handwriting, however, seemed 
strangely familiar to him, though he could hot 
recall where he had^met it. He slipped it into his 
card-case, and, as he was returning that useful 
article to his pocket, Nicodemus entered the office. 
He was not c only in g. state of considerable excite* 
ment, but also very mtfch out of breath. 

“ Well, Nick, what did you discover ? ” asked his 
employer. " Did you see anything of the gentle¬ 
man I mentioned ? ” * , * 

" Yes, sir, I did,” panted Nicodemus, with* a wild 
look in his eye. When I went out he was walking 
up and down the other side of the Market Place.” 

Here it became necessary for Nicodemus to 

pause for breath before he could continue. 

* 

John enquired what happened* then. “ Hurry 
up, my man, I am anxious to hear all about it.” 

“When the lady came out, sir,” the other at 
length continued, “ she walked down the street as 
far as Mr. Brigg’s shop, then she crossed the road 


and turned into Oakley Lane, where she waited.” 

This afforded John cause fbr wonderment, for 
the lane in question wjas a dismal .place that woqkj 
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accord but ill with the Countess* daintj costume. 

“ Then, sir,” Nicodenlus continued, “ Mr, Dexter 
came along the street and turned into the lane too. 
They stood talking together for two or three 
minutes, and. then walked on to, the other end, 
where a carriage was waiting. Both of them got 
into it and it drove away. That was the last I saw 
of them.” 

u What ? ” John cried, almost shouting in his 
? c, onishinent “What do you mean? Mr. Dexter 
drove jiway with her ? You must be mad or your 
eyes deceived you ? ” 

“*No, sir,” the <man persisted. " I am quite sure 
I was not, mistaken. They drove away together 
as surely as I am standing before you now.” 

“ Oh, very well, that will do. You can go. I 
must think this over.” ' 

When he was alone'once more, hfs feelings found 
vent in a long whistle. 

“ This business promises to drive me off my 
head before Pm done with it,” he muttered, “ It’s 
getting more and more tangled up every minute. 
If Dexter is on sufficiently intimate terms with her 
for them to go.'driving together, why did he try. 
to induce me to' tell hiA/hcr name, and whether 
she was going to stay inthe neighbourhood?” 
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Then anjidea occurred to him. "By Jove/' he 
muttered, " I shouldn't be at all surprised if this 
card has not something to do with it. Now I come 
to think of it, the writing resembles Dexter’s. 
Bother it! Why don't I know French f I wonder 
who there is I could get to translate it for me ? ” 

i f f 

He threw his mind’s eye over 'the arde of his 
acquaintances, “but for a moment could think of 
no one. It's a strange thing that so few business 
men have any knowledge of the language of our 
neighbours across the Channel. t 

" Ah! there's Barton, the banker! He might be 
able to help me,” he thought. “ Ho goes to Swit¬ 
zerland every year, and I expect talks Fjrenoh like 
a native. I’ll gcj and see him at once. It's after 
banking hours, but I have no doubt I shall find 
him muddling about in his garden. Nioodemus/' 
he shouted into "the outer offce, "you can lock up, 
We've done sufficient business for Jto day, I think. 
Not one word, mind you, concerning what you saw 
this afternoon. Should I hear that*you’ve been 
talking, I'll have you hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
&pd your remains shall decorate the classic portals 
pt this office. Just bear that solemn fact in mind, 
* you rascal'' • 

" You may be c(uite sure that not a word shall 
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pass my lips/' was his clerk’s reply ta this direful 
threat And then John left him and w&nl off down 
the street to the Bank in search of Mr. Barton. 

It appeared that that gentleman was where he 
expected to find him, namely, in his garden. At 
the moment of John’s arrival he was taking tea 
with his wife and the juvrtiile members of his 
family. They were all glad to see*him, particularly 
the youngsters, who were often his companions on 
the river, and looked uppn'him as Mng, next to 
their father, the most wonderful man in all the 
town. 

• ' You're ju^t in time to have some tea,” said the 
banker, *as they shook hands. " William, run and 
get another cup, and don’t fall down the steps with 
it as you did the other day. Tommy, get out of 
that chair and let Mr, Drummond have it. You’ll 
find more room fojt wriggling, as you have been 
doing for the last ten minutes, if you seat yourself 
upon the ground You’re not the father of a 
b family, John, or you’d know something of my 
sufferings.” 

The genial father of the family playing with his 
children in the garden, was a very different person 
to the grim bank manager, sitting in his office, 
demanding the reduction of overdrafts, and refusing 
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the granting of loans on doubtful security. How¬ 
ever, that has nothing to do with this story. 

“I am ashamed to say that I have come to see 
you on a little matter that has excited my curiosity,” 
he said. “ It seems rather like prying* into other 
people’s affairs, but, as I believe it has an important 
bearing on a piece ctf business in which I, am very 
much interested, and which is causing me a good 
deal of trouble, I fancy I am justified. As a matter 
of fact,” he continued', tqrning to Barton, “ I don’t 
know French, but I want a sentence translated for 
me. You talk the language, don’t you ? ” 

“Not a word,” he answered; “but;the wife h^re 
does. You had better trust yourself in heV hands.” 

i * 

“ Then perhaps you will be kind enough to tell 
me what I want fo know,” he said, addressing the 
lady. 

From his card-case he produced the little slip 
on which the message was written and handed it 
to her. She read it, and when John saw her face 
flush scarlet, he wondered what soleaism he had 
committed. He began to wish he had never seen 
the wretched bit of pasteboard, and more still that 
he had not asked the lady to translate it. 

"It’s a pity you don’t understand French,” said 
Mrs. Barton, “ for then you would have been able 
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to translate this for yourself and also fcave spared 
me." 

“ Good gracious, I hope I have' not done any¬ 
thing very wrong,” cried the young man in alarm. 
“ I assure you that I had no intention of doing so. 
Please forgive me. I shall never forgive myself 
if I hava offended you.” • • 

" It is not that,” thfe lady replied. " My fear is 
that in translating it I may offend you. That is, 
of course, provided you wish hie to do it correctly ?" 

" Oh, if it’s only me who must suffer, please do 
not have any scruples," he hastened to say. w My 
shoulders are Jbroad, and I am not afraid of punish¬ 
ment. What has it to say about me ? " 

The children were despatched to play in another 
part of the garden, so that they* might not hear. 

“ Now let us have it; I assure you I am most 
impatient” « • 

" It is really a very rude message," said Mrs. 
Barton, looking down at the card in her lap. "It 
.runs as follows:— 

“‘Everything is matured and I must sec you 
without fail this afternoon. Don’t say more than 
you need to that asS.of a house agent.’" 

"Oh, it’s-tiot so very: bad, after all," said John, 
#ith a good-humoured, laugh. : “ It’s well to know 
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soinctimesSvhat other folk think of one. It’s good 
for one's morals ” 

He replaced the card in his case as he spoke, 
and then finished his tea as if nothing out of the 
common had occurred. After that he’had a romp 
with the boys, and later, bade them good-bye and 
set off on his walk fiome. 1 

" Did you recognise the writing on that car 4 ? ” 
asked Mrs. Barton of her husband, when they were 
alone together. * 

“ Yes,” the banker replied. u I have seen enough 
of it in the last two years to know it again. It's 
a rather singular coincidence that Drummfrnd 
should have* brought it in this afternoon, for just 
before closing tjme the man in question paid in 
a very large sum—a circumstance which has not 
happened since I have known him. There's some¬ 
thing behind it* all, you may be sure. However, 
Drummond’s side" of t»he affair does,not concern 
us, so we need not bother ourselves about it” 

It was noticeabje that Mjti Barton* did not ask 
the writer’s name. She had been trained in a good 
school, and, though she would like t q have kno\vn, 
she was quite sure that her husband must have 
some good, and sufficient fofc apt divulging 
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Meanwhile John was tramping homewards, re¬ 
volving the ,4^tion in hjs mind. 

. '*;i dQ^t jnindj Dexter calling me! an ass in the 

'" fc '»» ,lp * *'' s i 

, least^’he told, himself. “ But what I do mind is 
not being able to understand the situation. What 
on earth connection can D^xterkave with the 
Countessr Londa, and why is she forbidden to say 
top,much to me? That’s the rub l” 

. One thing appeared certain to him, and that was 
the fact that it was' to Dexter he was* indebted for 
the rights to .Humber the'lady .amongst .his clients. 
Then there was another thing to be; thought of— 

■ siifce he now knew that Dexter was on such friendly 
terms witji the Countess, what was he doing with 

'1 » !■ 1 •* 

the butler, Perkins? 

“ I was a fool ever to have had anything to do 
with it,” he.muttered, savagely. “ And as for Mr. 
Dexter, he had .better be careful what he is about! 
If lic ttfe ani* of his tricks on me, he will find 

1 1 j*V f f * v l * • ' " , 

that l ean retaliate^and to some, purpose.”. 

_ rt f ^ ^ . rr -‘f _ v * * 1 

- W;Jiea;ol!inj|^hoine he .went' up to his,.room, 
dohbed!a.^uit offlaiinelfiand then went out into 
The garden'in !se#ch : of hkmotlier, ^hom die found 
reclirfingiH und$fi her favourite tree. 

^ emirl lullian Ka 
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upon your* face. Is it anything in which I can 
help you?* 1 
John shook his head. 

“ I am afraid not," he answered. <f It is only a 
little business trouble, and Time will Set it right.” 

Though he spoke so confidently, he felt that 
there were good grounds for supposing that Time 
would have just the contrary effect, if events pro¬ 
gressed as they were doing. 



CHAPTER *V 


The night that followed the 'discoveries described 
in the last chapter was no better than the one 
which fiad preceded it, .and when John Drummond 
left* his home .and set off on his usual walk to 

' * .7 

his office, *he felt as if he had not closed his eyes 
from the time he lay down to rest. Much to his 
relief he did not meet Dexter on the way to town. 
Had he done so he might possibly have felt in¬ 
clined to tell him wh^t he thought, of his conduct, 
which certainly would have been a foolish pro¬ 
ceeding. On his ’part as 1 matters then stood. On 
reaching his office, he found an unusually large mail 
awaiting his attention. He saf down to it, but 
without much heart for the work. He had almost 
reached the last envelope when he opened one 
and uttered an exclamation of surprise. ? 

“Well," Ire muttered. “Of all displays of im- 

9 * . 
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pudcnce ¥ve ever heard of, this is 4 the greatest” 
The letter was written on Club note-paper, and 
ran as follows 

Dear Drummond, 

* 

Do ,you {eel inclined to lunch with me 
here to-day at one o'clock ? I am off to Paris 
for a week or so by to-night's mad, and should 
like to sfe something of you before I go. 

Yours very truly, 

Dexter (The Idle Appiefttice). 

“ How little he guesses that I am in possession 
of his precious card with its candid criticism of 
myself—and now to ask me to lunch! Really, I 
am half-mclmed to go, if only to find out how 
far he can carry his hypocrisy. Yes, I will go. 
But before I dp so I must have my interview with 
Mr. Mortimer/* 

A quarter of ail hour later he was* again ringing 
the bell at The Cedars. The gate was opened to 
him by the inscrutable Perkins, who showed no 
sign of surprise at seeing him, but invited him to 
enter, as if hi$ arrival had been' expected. 

"You willed Mr, Mortimer not quite .himself 
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this morning, sir,” he said, as they walked together 
up to the house. “ At such times it is difficult to 
know how to take him, so I thought I’d warn you, 
m case you should feel inclined to take offence 

at his manner/' 

¥ 

” I'm* much obliged to you,” Drummond an- * 
swered, “ hut I don’t think I shall trouble him very 
much/’ 

He followed Perkins into the house and down 
the passage to the room in which lie had previously 
interviewed the old gentleman. The butler an¬ 
nounced him, but Mr. Mortimer, who was examin¬ 
ing^ small mo^h through a large microscope, took 
no sort of notice of him Drummond shifted from 
one foot to the other impatiently, but still the old 
fellow did not look up. More than five minutes 
must have elapsed before he growled out an enquiry 
to the effect that he would be glad to know what 
his visitor meant by disturbing him. 

"I have Come to see you with regard to the 
lotting of your house,” John replied. “And also 
to know whether it wbuld be convenient for you 
to give possession on Tuesday next?” 

“ I shall not lejt at all” the old gentleman snapped 
out. ” I have changed my mind/' 

“But, my dear sir,” expostulated John; “you 
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distinctly gave me your assurance that you would 
do so, and c I have informed my client to that effect 
You surely do not intend to break faith with her. 
at the last moment ?" 

“I will not be dictated to. The house is my 
own property, and I will do as I like with it/* 

11 But this i£ an iftiheard of thing/’ said the un¬ 
fortunate House Agent, who began to'see more 
difficulties cropping up ahead of him, unless he 
could indued the wrathful old gentleman to adhere 
to the agreement he had originally made. He 
therefore, set himself the task of endeavouring to 
appease him—a by no means easy thing to # do. 
But John, had a manner few could resist, and, when 
he set himself to .please, he generally managed to 
accomplish his task. At the end of something like 
half an hour, when he had examined more butter¬ 
flies and beetles* than he had«ever seen in his life, 
and will probably never see again, he succeeded 
in persuading him to go through with the matter. 
It is probable that the offer made by the. Countess 
to permit the room in which the collection was 
stored, to remain locked, and 'moreover to allow 
him to keep the key, had a great deal to do with 
this amicable, settlement, it is also likely that the 
cheque that John handed him for the. year’s rent 
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played an important part in it It was«plain that 
the old fellow was as miserly as he was irascible, 
for he snatched eagerly at the slip of paper, and 
seemed inclined at first to dispute the amount which 
the other had deducted for his commission. To 
the date of possession he at length grudgingly con¬ 
sented. 

" And now with regard to the agreement. Shall 
T draw it, or would you prefer that it should be 
dune by your solicitors ? ” • 

Thc-dd man flew into another passion. 

“ I have no solicitors,” he growled. " I hate the 
very name # of thfe profession. What do they solicit ? 
only the opportunity to make your life miserable 
and to prey upon you. Draw the ^agreement your¬ 
self, and let it-be as plain as possible. I don’t 
want any legal phrases or nonsense of that kind 
in it. Afterwards pefet it to me here and I will 

i 

sign it and Perkins can witness it.” 

The young man promised to do his best, and 
then bade M*r. Mortimer good-day. 

The latter scarcely deigned to answer him, and, 
almost before he had time to reach the door, he 
was back again poring over his captive beetle. 

As Drummond followed Perkins down the path 
to the gate, he said to himself, " John Drummond, 
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you must faever grow % to be an old gentleman like 
that/ 1 ■ 

Before he left the premises, John could not help 
delivering a parting shot. 

“ I understand you know my friend, Mr. Dex¬ 
ter? * he said, casually. 

For once the niaft was taken off his guard. 

" Mr. Dexter ? ” he repeated—as if he were not 
quite sure of the name. Then seeing that he had 
made a mistake, he added quickly, “Ah, yes, sir, 
of course I know Mr. Dexter. Mr. Dqjcter has 
been very kind to me.” 

“Have you known him long?" John then'en¬ 
quired, with apparent unconcern. 

“ Not so very long, sir,” the man replied. “ Only 
since he has been visiting Master.” 

“Indeed! Well, I must be getting on. Good- 
day to you,” • • 

"Good-day'to you, sir.” 9 * 

Drummond scratched his chin reflectively when 
he was seated in his cab once more.* 

Dextet described him as having served liis 
family. Master Perkins denies the soft impeach¬ 
ment, and declares that he has only known the 
other a few weeks. It sdbms to me that there is- 
aome good square lying somewhere. And again 
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the eternal question crops up—'What is»the reason 
of it all ? 1 " v \ ■’ * 


But he was getting tired of asking himself that. 
It was a conundrum to; which there appeared to be 
no answer. The fact that Perkins had not seemed 
to recognise the name of Dexter, also gave him food 
for reflection. It was quite certain’that the man 
had been taken off his guard for the moment, and 
this suggested the fact that it- was within the 
hnnnds of possibility that, that somewhat uncom¬ 
mon patronymic might not really be that which 
had been handed down to Dexter by his ancestors. 

From The Cedars he drove back to his office, 
where he "found a client awaiting him. The dicta¬ 
tion of several letters to Nicodemus occupied 
another hour, after which it was time for him to 
make his way to the Club for luncheon. He did 
not wish to be late, for he felt that that meal was 
destined to be .one, of the most extraordinary of 
which he had ever partaken. ’ ,: v 

. He was the first to arrive at the rendezvous, and 
he was no! inclined to regret the fact, for, in the 


smoking, room, he discovered the mail of all others, 
he particularly wanted to see.. They had the room 
to themselves, which aglin was’a fortunate occur¬ 
rence. Jom di$W upH chair near the others, and 
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prepared to question him on the subject then 
uppermost* in his.mind. 

“ Look here, Merrick,” he began. “ I want you 
to answer me a question, if you can. I know it's 
not quite the thing to make enquiries about a 
man, whose hospitality one is about to enjoy, but 
I want you to*tell rfie what you can about Dexter. 
You know everybody.” 

"Which is to imply,” put in the other with a 
laugh, “ that I am a sort of busybody, who spends 
his life prying into other people’s affairs. # You’re 
a nice sort; of fellow to have for a friend, I must 
say.” . * 

“I don’t mean'that at all, and you*know it," 
John replied, “but I do want to hear what you 
can tell me about the man in question. Believe 


me, I have excellent reasons for asking the 
question” • • 

" Going to sell him a house, I suppose, or some¬ 
thing of th^t sort ?" said Merrick. “ Well, in that 


case, my advice is be careful. I've known Dexter 
for upwards of three years now, and I have heard 


some , queer stories about him. Sere’s his history, 
as far as I know it. I understand, he went through 
the Franca-^riissiaii War dn the: side of the French. 

. , * *■ , i\, ' * I# * * 

He held a commission; but, .what induced him to 
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give up soldiering, I cannot tell you. ^-Ie himself 
lias told me that he has spent several years in 
America, and I believe he saw some fighting in 
one of the Southern Republics. Report says he 
is a fine pistol shot, and has been out with his 

man more than once. As a matter of fact, that 

• ■ 

is really all I can tell you about him. If the in¬ 
formation is of any use to you, you’re welcome to 
it.” 

“ He’s not a married man, I suppose ? I have 
a particular reason for asking that.” 

“ Not that I have ever heard—and we certainly 
know nothing* of any lady down here. In fact, I 
have a sort of notion that he is a woman hater.” 

“ Thanks very much. I am exceedingly obliged 
to you ” 

At that moment the door opened, and the man 
they had been discussing entered the room. He 
certainly looked what the other had described him 
as—a man who knew his world, and who could 
be trusted to take good care of himself. On this 
occasion, however, perhaps on account of the fact 
of his projected visit to the French Capital, he 
was unusually spruce, t while his pointed grey 
moustache stood out on either cheek as stiff as 
ramrods. 
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" I hope 1 haven’t kept you waiting, Drummond,” 
he said, apologetically. u But when one is going 
away everything seems to crowd itself into the last 
few hours. Shall we come in to lunch ? ” 

Drummond not dissenting, they passed into the 
dining-room, where a table had been reserved for 
them. 

“ I was afraid you might not be able to come,” 
said Dexter, as they .seated themselves. “ I half 
thought the* Man of Business might deem it in¬ 
consistent to lunch with the Idle Apprentice. 
However, I'm extremely glad to see you I only 
wish that you were running across to the G&y 
City with me I suppose, however, that’s out of 
the question. I should enjoy your company im¬ 
mensely” 

As John heard the compliment the other paid 
him, he thought* of the card then reposing in his 
pocket What sort of a companion "would " that 
ass of a House Agent” be likely to prove in such 
a place ? Aloud, however, he made some laughing 
rejoinder, and the meal proceeded with great 
cordiality on either side. 

"To my thinking," said the other, after a while, 
" there is no place Hke Paris in the world Some 
people prefer Vienna* it is true, others St Peters- 
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burg, but give me Paris—the gay streets, the life* 
upon the boulevards—the beautiful women—not 
perhaps more beautiful than your fair client of a 
few days ago. I don't wish to be indiscreet, but 
has she favoured you with another visit ? ” 

"Now,” thought Drummond, "we’re coming to 
grips." Aloud he said, *' I had a visit from her 
yesterday." 

“ You are to be envied,” rejoined his companion, 
toying with his wine glass as he spoke. " I would 
that I had known that. Since the business is 
probably concluded, is it permissible to ask her 
n!une? M # • 

John shook his head 

<r That I am afraid I cannot JLell you,” he said, 

“ even in return for your hospitality. If you ever 
meet her, you will doubtless find it out for yourself." 

** Hard hearted m&n! ” Dexter retorted, in mock 
reproach “ The question as to where she is living 
would, I presume, meet with the same fate” 

' 14 1 fear so!" 

"Then I shall certainly not put it” 

The conversation then drifted off into other 
channels, until at last jit became time for Drum¬ 
mond to return to his office. He did so in the 
best of tempers with himself and the world in, 
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general. He had settled the matter with Mr. 
Mortimer concerning the house, and Dexter was 
"off to Paris, so would be out of the way when the 
Countess moved in. Immediately on reaching his 
office he drew up and dispatched the advertisement 
to the Times , drafted the agreement, and set 
Nicodemus to Nvork c to make copies of it. This 
being completed, he told himself he would think 
no more about the matter until the time should 

v 

arrive for him again to .proceed to The Cedars. 
But in most cases it is easier to say that you will 

not think of a thing than actually to do it. Though 

* ■ * ^ 

he endeavoured to forget it, he foftnd his mind 

continually reverting to the Countess. *A pretty 
woman is not easily forgotten, and so John Drum¬ 
mond discovered. He was not a very impression¬ 
able young man, yet the lady’s charming personality 
had taken an extremely strong hold upon him. On 
one occasion he even caught himself sighing when 
the picture of her lovely face rose before his mind’s 
eye. 

“ Don’t be a fool, John Drummond,” he said 
angrily to himself. ' “Because one of your clients 
happens to be. a beautiftil woman, it is not 
necessary for you to turn grampus. What is the 
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Countess to you—or what could she ev<¥ be ? You 
ought to know that” » * 

He was on the river at the time; and the thought 
so exasperated him that he drove his pole on to 
the bottom of the stream with such violence that 
he well nigh upset the punt, causing young Master 
Barton, who was with him/ some considerable 
amount of alarm. 

At last Tuesday came, the # day on which he was 
to present the agreements for the Countess’s 
signature. He had made up his mind that he 
would not visit the house until late in the after¬ 
noon, in • order to give the ladies time to settle 
down. Prom what the Countess had said to him, 
he gathered that she would go in as early as 
possible in the morning. If he smartened himself 
up a little on this particular occasion, who can 
blame him ? The man who does not like to look 
his best in the eyes of a pretty woman, must be 
Jacking in a.sense of the fitness of things. Indeed, 
if the truth must be told, he presented a very 
manly and pleasing figure when he stepped into his 
cab at four o’clock that afternoon. 

When he reached tfie house, he rang the bell, 
which, after some little delay, was answered by 
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a tall, dignified maid-servant, who gazed at him 
with what Vas almost an air of surprise. Doubt¬ 
less she took him for a caller, and thought it rather 
soon for such visits of ceremony to commence. 

"Is Mrs. Ferrars at home ? " John enquired, 
giving her the name by which the Countess desired 
to be known lti England. 

“No, sir,” the woman replied, "she has not 
arrived yet, but Miss f onyers is here. Would you 
care to see her ? ” 

Miss Conyers he took to be the companion of 

whom he had heard the Countess speak. He felt 

some little curiosity to make her acquaintance and 

accordingly answered in the affirmative. 1 

“Then will you be pleased to come this way, 

sir ? ” the servant continued, and led him into the 

house and down t the long corridor 

As he had placed the taking of the inventory 

in other hands, he had not penetrated into this 

I>ortiQn of the house before. If the truth must be 

confessed he was not prepossessed by it. It was 

sparsely furnished, and what there teas of it was 

* 

old, and in many cases, in exceedingly bad repair. 
Here and there the paper 1 had become detached 
from the wails and rustled in the draught from 
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the front door. Half-way down the passage the 
woman paused and opened a door, w 

“ If you will step in here I will tell Miss Conyers. 
What name shall I say, sir?’ 1 

“ Mr. Drummond,” he answered “ It was 
through me that Mrs. Ferrari: took this house.” 

She then left him, and he was" at leisure to 
examine the apartment in which he found himself. 
It was evidently the drawing-room, and looked as 
if it had not been used for years. The furniture 
was oft the style of the early Victorian period, and 
as ugly as anything that could be imagined On 
either side of the fireplace were worked fire-screens, 
the colour of which had faded so much as to be 
almost undiscernible. Altogether its dreariness 
matched what he had seen of the remainder of the 
house. Through the # window? a tangled overgrown 
garden was to be seen with the high wall bounding 
all. 

. “What reason on earth induced the Countess 
to take this wretched old caravanserai, 1 cannot 
for the life of me imagine,” muttered Drummond 
in disgust. 

Before he Could frame any reply, the door opened 
and a tall, young lady, of perhaps two or three-and- 
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twenty, entered the room. If this were the com¬ 
panion, th& Countess could not have chosen a 
better foil. The girl was handsome, rather than 
pretty—her face showed considerable character, as 
did the simplicity of her tailor-made dress. She 


possessed fine eyes, and wavy brown hair. Drum- 
mond noticed also that when she lobKtd at him 


she did so in an honest, straightforward way that 
was without any trace of coquetry. 

” Good-day, Mr. Drunftnond ” she said, with per¬ 
fect self-assurance. “Won’t you sit down? - Mrs. 

Ferrars told me that I might expect you this after- 

„ . • 1 

noon. 

She spoke the name without embarrassment, and 
from this Drummond came to the conclusion that 


she was unaware of the other’s rank. 


“ I gather fropi what the servant tells me that 
Mrs. Ferrars has not arrived yet?” 

“No,” the girl answered “When she met me 
at Waterloo this morning, she informed me that 
she was detained by important business, but that 

she would be down to-morrow about midday.” 

\ _ 

The fact that she had met the girl at Waterloo 
struck John as being a trifle peculiar. However, 
he did not of course comment on it. 
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" Then I must bring the agreement up for her 
signature to-morrow,” he continued. "Would the 
same time be convenient, do you think ? ” 

"I think so” she answered. "At least, I am 
sure it would.” 

"Then I will consider that in the light of an 
appointment” So saying, he rose to go. “ I am 
afraid you will be very lonely here in this dreary 
old house,” he continued. 

" Oh, dear no,” she answered, with a little laugh. 
" I am jised to being quiet. Nothing could have 
been more so than my own home on Dartmoor.” 

"*Ah, I fprgof,” he said. “ You and Mrs. Ferrars 
are, of course, great travellers. You have seen a 
lot of the world together, 1 believe.” 

She shook her head. 

" I have never been out of England in my life,” 
was her astounding reply, " and I have only known 
Mrs. Ferrars sirfee this morning. I answered an 
advertisement; in the Times and met her at 
Waterloo before coming on here.” 

" Then I must have been mistaken,” Drummond 
replied " Probably she referred to someone else.” 
Then he added to himsetf, “ another fib, my pretty 
lady—I wonder how many more I shall hear! ” 
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Promising to return on the following afternoon, 
Drummond bade Miss Conyers good-bye, and 
betook himself back to his office. 

** That’s a good, honest girl/' he thought, u and 
it will be a thousand pities if she gets mixed up 
in any unpleasantness. I am beginning to think 
our beautiful* Countess is not, to use the words of 
the song, n all my fancy paints her"—she has cer¬ 
tainly deceived me on several occasions.” 

At the appointed hour on the following after¬ 
noon John again presented himself at The‘Cedars, 
to be informed at the gate that Mrs. Ferrars had 
not yet returned, but that the woman believed 
Miss Conyers had received a letter from her 

" Perhaps I had better see Miss Conyers,” said 
the other, a trifle sharply, for he was annoyed at 
having paid another fruitless visit. 

Again he was shown into the drawing-room, and 
once more Miss Conyers made her appearance. 

" I really don't know how to apologise to you, 
Mr. Drummond” she said; “but Mrs. Ferrars has 
not yet come down, I have, however, received a 
letter from her, which, I think, under the circum¬ 
stances, I should be justified in showing you. 11 
She produced it from her pocket and handed it 
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to him. The paper was delicately scented, and, 
as John realised it, he seemed to see the*Countess 
standing before him, in all her witching beauty. 
The note ran as follows;— 

Dear Miss Conyers, 

But really, while I think of it, you must 
let me call you Madeleine, Miss Conyers sounds 
so very formal between two people who are 
going to live so happily'together. I hope you 
reached The Cedars safely, and that you have 
not been overworking yourself Do see that you 
have everything you want. Write to Mudie’s 
for a botf of books. I have subscribed to them 
in your name. I am more than sorry to say it 
will be quite impossible for me to get down to 
The Cedars for at l^ast another ujeek. My poor 
friend, whom I think I told you I am nursing, 
lies in a critical condition, so the doctors say, and 
.1 dare not leave her. I do hope, my dear, you 
will not find life unendurable until we meet. 

Always affectionately yours, 

MARtON FERRARS. 

♦ 

*1 

' * 

Had Miss Conyers not been present, John would 
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have laughed outright. The sick friend struck 
him as being a remarkable stroke of humour—while 
he smiled at the impudence of endeavouring to 
console this poor girl for her loneliness in that 
miserable house with a box of books from Mudie’s. 
The statement that the subscription had been taken 
out in her name was, knowing what he did, scarcely 
as generous as it appeared. What concerned him 
most was the fact .that the letter contained no 
mention of himself or ‘of his business with her. 

' T I am very sorry for your sake that Mrs.‘Ferrars 
has not arrived,” he said. "For my own pajt I 
must wait until I can see her. Would it be 
troubling you too much to let me know when she 
does come down ? I will leave you one of my 
cards.” 

SHe promised to do so, after which he took his 
departure. 

To his surprise, on reaching his office, he found 
a letter from his client herself upon “his desk. In 
it she apologised most humbly for the inconveni¬ 
ence she was causing him, and again excused herself 
on the plea of the sick friend. She declared she 
should rejoin her companion at The' Cedars in a 
week, or ten days, at- latest; when she would at 
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once attach her signature to the documents. Then, 
with an assurance that she was always* very sin¬ 
cerely his, she signed herself Marion Ferrars. 

He placed the letter carefully in a drawer. 
u I shall keep it/’ he said, “as a memento of 
the strangest bit of business I have ever had to 
do.” 



« 


CHAPTER VI 


As a matter of fact nearly a fortnight elapsed 
before Drummond received a note fioyi Miss 
Conyers to the effect that Mrs. Ferrars had at 
last arrived at her residence. He*found it on his 
table one morning, and was immediately struck 
with the character displayed by the handwriting 
on the envelope. It was almost masculine in 
its firmness. Instinct told him that the letter was 
from the Couritess’ companion, and the signature 
assured him of the fact. The l^dy of the house 
had returned that afternoon, it appeared, and would 
be very "glad if Mr, Drummond wcftild bring the 
agreement for her signature at his convenience. 
If he, Mr. Drurotnond, the letter went on, would 
care to come to lunch at half-past one on the day 
following, it would'give Mrs. Ferrars very much 
pleasure to see him. 
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“ Vastly polite; but I wonder what tffe meaning 
of it is ? ” he asked himself. " I suppose she wants 
something else out of me. I am afraid it's un¬ 
gracious to say so, but I am getting a little dis¬ 
trustful of her fair ladyship and her pretty ways.’ 
And if she knew it, she could scarcely wonder at 
it, all things considered. However, I suppose I 
shail have to go. It will be an interesting experi¬ 
ence at any rate.” 

He accordingly wrote a polite note of acceptance, 
and then addressed himself to his business. 

On the day following he duly presented himself 
at the house at the hour mentioned, and was im¬ 
mediately 'admitted. He no sooner entered the 
Hall than he was struck by the change it presented. 
The walls had been hung with a fair imitation of 
tapestry, and two §rmoured figures stood on 
pedestals on either side. The floor was covered 
with a rich Turkey carpet, while large carved 
monk's benches formed seats between the two 
figures. Altogether the transformation was most 
remarkable, and Drummond could scarcely believe 
the evidence of his eyes ^a$ he looked around him. 

At the further end, and shutting off the corridor 

leading to the drawing-room, were two heavy 

w 
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curtains On the other side of these the change 

was equally marked, while the drawing room, when 

he entered it, and which he had hitherto looked 

upon as one of the most hideous rooms he had 

ever set foot in, was as charming an apaitment as 

the most fastidious mistress in Fngland could 

desire The* walls were draped with some soft 

coloured silk, and weie hung with old china which 

his experience told Jnm, must be of considerable 

value—curtains, to match the walls, decorated the 

windows, and a carpet of considerable* woilh 

covered the floor The furniture and fireplace 

* * 

fittings were on a corresponding scale, while three 
large palms m handsome brass pots give an added 
grace to the picture In the corner by the window 
stood a grand piano, open, and with a quantity of 
music scattered 'about on \t There were two 
revolving book rases, filled to overflowing, to testify 

c 

to the literary tastes of the occupants, while, on a 
small table, an open silver cigarette b©x half empty, 
suggested that one, if not both, of the ladies was 
a devotee of the fragrant weed 
"This is simply marvellous," Drummond said 
to himself, as he looked about him " I would not 
have believed it could have been done, if I had 
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not seen it with my own eyes. Miss €onyers must 
be responsible for it, since the Countess only re¬ 
turned last night Well, it certainly does her credit. 

The garden, too, I see, is beginning to show signs 

■ 

of having had some attention bestowed upon it. 
I wonder what old Mortimer would say to it all, 
if he could see it.” 

He was still admiring it, when the soft rustle 
of a lady’s dress caught his ear, and he turned 
towards the door just in* time to see Mrs. Ferrars 
enter? It would be impossible for me, a mere man, 
to give you anything like an adequate idea of how 
beautiful and how ethereal she looked at that 
moment* Indeed, her loveliness now struck him 
as being of quite a different description to what he 
had originally thought it 

She was dressed jn a morning robe of some pale 
pink material, with much lace and chiffon scattered 
about it; this gave it a curious diaphanous appear- 
.ance, so that she seemed to float into the room 
rather than to walk. Her hair was dressed in a 
fashion John had never seen before, and he will¬ 
ingly admitted to hynself that it became her 
admirably. She advanced towards him, holding 
out her hand as if to greet an old friend, ’ 
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11 Am I t<? be forgiven 7 w she Asked, with a pre¬ 
tence of humility. “ Believe me, I am prepared 
to be very penitent.** 

“There is nothing for me to forgive,” John 
replied, smiling. "Mr. Mortimer is the person to 
whom you should apply, but, as he is probably 
catching beetles and thinking of nothing else in 
the world, we can afford to leave him out of the 
question. I trust you* friend is better 7 ” 

" Alas, no! ” she replied, sadly. " I fear her days 

are numbered I should not have left her, but 

my nerves gave way and I could bear the strain no 

• * « 

longer. It was a terrible time for me, ior I am 
very fond of her.!’ 

She spoke in such a pathetic way, and looked 
so sad, that for a moment John felt that her 
tale must be true, and that hejiad been little short 
of a brute for ever having doubted her. 

In a few moments, however, she was herself once 
more, and chatting as merrily as if she had nevet 
known a care in her life. The transition was so 
sudden that all his suspicions woke to life again. 

" What do you think of jhe house ? ’* she asked, 
looking round the room complacently. “ Don’t you 
consider the change a great improvement 7 I 
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scarcely knew it when I saw it, I mean, of course, 
for the first time, yesterday. Your description oi 
it was so terrible, you may remember! It almost 
made me give up the idea of taking it! ” 

She spoke the latter portion of her speech with 
unusual quickness, as if she were anxious to divert 
his thoughts from some slip she had made. lie 
noticed it, and wondered whether she had ever 
been inside the house before. He recalled the 
fact that she had distinctly informed liim, on the 
occasion of tihcir first interview, that she had not. 
But she had already told him more than one 
^Tarradiddle. * 

“ I was amazed when I saw the transformation/' 
he replied, " It has turned a ruin into a palace. 
I must congratulate you on your taste. The effect 
is most charming,” , 

M Oh, you must not praise me,” she answered. 
“I am not in*any way responsible. The whole 
t credit belongs to Miss Conyers, whom, I believe, 
you have already met” 

if On two occasions,” said the other. ” She must 
have worked very hard to have accomplished so 
much in sd short a time. It would have taken me 
three months, and then I should have bungled it.” 
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“ Me—alsc^l But she is an indefatigable worker 
—as well as* a most charming girl. I only met 
her for the first time on the day that we took pos¬ 
session—but I liked her at once. My last poor 
companion, who, as I think I told you, travelled 
with me for many years, is the friend whom I have 
been nursing.” «■ 

Drummond, who was now continually on the 

watch, wondered whether this was said with a 

# 

deliberate purpose. He made some commonplace 
reply, and a moment later, Miss Conyers entered 
the room. They shook hands and then the gong 
sounded for lunch. 6 * 

o 

The dining-room, which was large and lofty, and 
in the front of the house, it appeared, had been 
turned into a studio—a small room at the back 
taking its place as f a salle-a-manger. 

u It would have been more than dreary for two 
lone women to have to take their meals, day by 
day, in such a bam. We should have been lost 
in it, so I am thankful to Madeleine for deciding 
upon this room. It is infinitely cosier and nicer 
in every way.” 

t 

It certainly was a pretty room, and much to be 
preferred to the other. Old Mr. Mortimer had 
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lived in it, when he was not in his stydy, and in 
consequence it was kept in a better state of preser¬ 
vation than the other rooms. Several excellent 
pictures decorated the walls, the sideboard and the 
marble fireplace were also exceedingly handsome. 
Numerous feminine touches were, however, observ¬ 
able, particularly in respect of the decoration of 
the table, which was almost fairylike in its dainti¬ 
ness, and which he felt sure had been arranged 
by the tasteful Miss Conyers. The hostess sat at 
one end of the table, which was small and oval 
in shape, her companion at the other, Drummond 
45 etwccn them’and facing the window. 

The lunch itself had been as carefully thought 
out as everything else, and was of a kind such as 
John had never eaten in his native town before. 
Mrs. Ferrars’ cook must certainly^have been a good 
one, and he conjectured that he of she, whichever 
it might be, haiied from across the Channel, which 
as a matter of fact was the case. Had he known 
what lie does now, he would not have been sur¬ 
prised that he appreciated his culinary gifts. But 
of that more hereafter. 

During the meal they chatted on many subjects. 
Miss Conyers told tales of Dartmoor; Mrs. Ferrars 
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narrated sgme amusing incidents connected with 
her travels^ in one of which the name of a certain 
Austrian grand duke figured. It appeared that 
for upwards of kalian-hour she had held her life 
in her hands, for the reason that she bore an 
extraordinary resemblance to a certain woman who 
was suspected of endeavouring to smuggle seditious 
literature into the Kingdom of the Czar. As she 
told this story she glanced at Drummond, and for 

a 

a moment their eyes met It was as if she were 
bent on telling him tiie story of her life, and he 
gave a little nod as if to show that he understood. 

"I have often wondered,” she went on in cubs 

tmuation of her narrative, u what became of that 

poor woman. What was her fault ? She beheved 

m freedom for all men. She beheved that the 

poor were as much entitled to the priceless benefits 

of education as *the rich Adel she knew that the 

only way to obtain justice for them was to show 

them what they wanted, and to teach them the 

* 

way in which they must set to work to obtain it 
To do this she carried her life in her hands, both 
by day and night She never knew from one 
moment to another what Wght befall her. One 
slip, one little mistake, and the iron hand of the 
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most inexorable law in the world wouldiclose upon 
her, and without trial, without an opportunity of 
escape, she would be hailed away to drag out the 
remainder of her existence in the desolation of 
Siberia. But, on the other hand, perhaps she 
escaped; perhaps she reached a friendly country 
where justice prevails* and she may be in peace.” 

” I hope she did, poor soul,” murmured Miss 
Conyers. 

John Drummond only made bread pills upon the 
tabic-cloth, and seemed to be taking particular care 
that they should be of just the solidity he wanted. 
^Tas this, or v as it not, the true secret of the woman 
who called herself the Countess Londa, and now 
Mrs. Fcrrars? If so, she must be one of the 
noblest of her sex, and it would account for every- 

thing—even for Dexter, for he hfld heard rumours 

* • 

that the mart was believed to have been mixed up 
in several foreign conspiracies. The unfortunate 
part of it w^s that it would not account for the 
estimable Perkins—unless he were in the plot, 
which seemed scarcely likely, 

What would you do to that woman if you 
should happen to meet her and hear her story, 
Mr, Drumiriond?" asked Mrs. Ferrars, after the 
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short paus$ that followed Miss Conyers' remark 

" I shoulft do all I could for her if I knew her 
and believed in her,” John replied, honestly. “ I 
should be proud to do so. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, London swarms with revolutionists of every 
sort of description.” 

“ Ah, but this is a priestess of what you might 
call revolution in its highest form,” replied the 
other, as if she wer r e anxious to convince him. 

“ This is not cutting down and destroying after the 
manner of Anarchists, but the building up of a 
new and better order of things in a land where all 
is evil. Bloodshed and a reign of terror will 
help forward the work that woman and her friends 
are trying to accomplish. It must be done by 
gentler means. All who know the Russian Moujik 
know that." . «. 

• V 

She spoke so earnestly and with such a deep 
pathos in her voice, that John turning to look 
at her, saw tears standing in Miss Conyers’ eyes. 
He, himself, felt a little lump rising in his throat, 
. which was not usually there. Then his hostess’s 
manner changed entirely aijd she once more became 
her old self* 

“ Good gracious,” she cried, " we are becoming 
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quite solemn. It was all my fault for recalling that 
story—and I apologise. Let us forget ft. Who 
knows what the woman was, what she did, or what 
became of her? Let us trust, as you say, that 
she escaped arid that, at the present moment, she 
possesses sufficient common sense to remain in 
the security she has found. Mr. Drumihond, won’t 
you have a little more champagne ? You have had 
scarcely any. Madeleine, you must have some 
more! Parker, fill Miss Conyers’ glass and also 

Mr. Drummond’s. I remember once in Rome-” 

And then she branched off into another anecdote, 
wldfch proved how a sharp American had once 
managed to ’outwit one of the Pope’s secretaries, 
and to obtain an audience with his Holiness after 
it had been several times refused. Her gaiety was 

infectious and the little shadow that* had descended 

« • 

on them a few minutes before was, under its in¬ 
fluence, entirely Blown away. At last she rose 
and suggested .that they should adjourn to the 
drawing-room, where she offered the silver cigar¬ 
ette box to Drummond. 

41 You smoke, of cours<j?” she said. “I hope 
you will like these. I get them from a quaint little 
character in Constantinople—a man for whom a 
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friend ofr mine once did a great service. They 
are suppSsed to be equal to those smoked by the 
Sultan; but never having smoked with him, I 
cannot vouch for the truth of that. 11 

John took one and then enquired whether it 
was permissible to smoke in the drawing-room? 
In some reSpects he was of the did school, and he 
could easily imagine his mother’s pious horror at 
the thought of the fumes of even such delicate 
tobacco coming in contact with the delicate fabrics 
of the curtains and cushions. 

“Please smoke here or anywhere else,” his 
hostess replied, as she placed a cigarette between 
her dainty lips and lit it. “ Unfortunately I cannot 
persuade Miss Conyers to join me. However, I 
may be able to induce her to do so in time/' 

John looked ^across the room to where the girl 
was standing by the window. She and Mrs. 
Ferrars weie almost of an age, and yet how vastly 
different they were. In one case the rough experi¬ 
ence of the world had served to sharpen the wits 
to razor keenness—in the other a quiet, healthy 
country life—-spent anjpng homely village folk 
had taught self-reliance in its' purest sense —4 
faculty of thinking of and for others, and a gentle 
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compassion that only immediate contact *with the 
very poor can ever hope to give. The one ever of 
the world that takes, the other of the world that 
gives. The difference is larger than many people 
imagine! 

ri Madeleine dear, won’t you play us something ? " 
said Mrs. Ferrars, after a little time,* and when 
the conversation was beginning to flag. "For 
some reason I feel a craving for music this after- 
noun.** 

Miss Gonyers remarked that it would give her 
great pleasure to play, and immediately went to 
tiff piano, where she seated herself. What she 
played was something of Chopin’s, but* I don’t think 
John could tell you to-day what it was. So many 
things have happened since then to make him 
forget. Besides, I don’t think he «atyogether likes 
to remember that time. 

Nevertheless, I* know that he realised from the 
mqment her fingers touched the keys, that he was 
listening to an instrumentalist of rare sympathy 
and execution. Upon his hostess the music pro¬ 
duced an extraordinary gffect She by back in 
her chair, her eyes closed and her hands clenched. 
Presently her cigarette dropped to the floor, and 
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John Diwmmond, noticing it, stooped and picked 
it up, placing it upon the ash-tray on the table by 
her side. For a moment he was half tempted to 
call Miss Conyers* attention to her condition, then 
the music ceased, and Mrs. Ferrars opened her 
eyes and looked about her in a frightened way, 
as if she were not quite sure where she were. 
She afterwards gave a little shiver, as if she were 
cold. That her condition was not assumed was 
evidenced by the pallor of her complexion, which 
was as white as a sheet of note-paper. Ske uttered 
a little nervous laugh and turned to Drummond. 

" Is it not extraordinary, ” she said, “ that rnmic 
should produce such an effect upon me ? Chopin 
and Beethoven in particular. It seems to hypno¬ 
tise me till I scarcely know what I am doing. You 
play most beautifully, my < clear Madeleine, but I 
don't think we'll have any more to-day. Otherwise 
I shall be fit for nothing.” 

The other rose obediently, and then, making 
some excuse, left the room. Her thoroughness 
was exemplified by the manner in which she went 
out of her way to set $ cushion straight on one 
of the settees before taking her departure. It was 
a strange companionship, that of these two women 
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—how strange John did not realise nintil long 
afterwards. Then, of course, it was too late. 

Shortly after three o’clock he began to think it 
was time for him to take his departure. He 
accordingly suggested that, if it were convenient 
to her, his client should attach her signature to 
the documents he had brought with him. This 
she willingly consented to do. A pen and ink 
were procured, and both copies were soon signed 
After that he bade his hostess good-bye, and left 
the house, having had no opportuhity of making 
his adieu to her companion. 

•'Tft was a, warm afternoon, and, in consequence, 
he walked‘slowly back to thetown. He did not 
know what to think about either his hostess or 
the hospitality she had shown him. The story she 
had told at lunch, or rather her dramatic rendering 
of it, still haunted him, and,- the more he thought 
of it, the further he seemed to be from under- 

^ nf 

standing it She had evidently intended him tb 
believe that the woman for whom she was so 
anxious to obtain his pity was herself—but behind 
it all there was an uneasy feeling that, had the 
story been a true one, and if she were in hiding 
in England, as the taking of such a house, with 
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such elaborate precautions, would seem to suggest, 
she woulcf scarcely have made him her confidant 
Knowing what he did ,of her, this seemfed an in¬ 
disputable argument against the likelihood of there 
being any truth in her story. If not, what had 
she to gain by telling him ? . , 



CHAPTER VII • 


If there is one man in the great country beyond 
the Herring Pond who during his lifetime was 
cordially detested by everyone save the members 
pf«his own immediate family—that man was Silas 
Jessop Webber—though after the fashion of so 
many of his countrymen he only used the initial 
of his second name. He was a millionaire several 
times over, and about as hard a nut as it would 
be possible to crack—indeed, I dotlbt very much 
whether it would have, been possible to crack such 
a nut as he at all. I must confess I should not have 
liked to attempt it myself. Many folk* had- pitted 
themselves against him at one time and another, and 
they had all—or very nearly all—>come to signal 
grief. His name was anonymous with corners, 
trusts, combines, and those other little business 
amusements which so delight the hearts, and 

139 i 
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occasionally the pockets, of our Transatlantic 
brethren. r 

From the days of his earliest youth, Silas was 
reported to have been without the bowels of com¬ 
passion. At the early age of six, as his brothers 
and sisters knew to their cost, he was a power to 
be reckoned with. Though one of the youngest 
members of the family, he had more will power 
than all the rest put together. Unconscious of 
the business training it was giving him, he created 
corners in marbles and chewing gum, and in the 
matter of tops and other such infantile possessions 
he was invariably the richest in «all the circle of 
his acquaintance. He under-bought mid over-sold 
from and to his companions and in his case the 
child was certainly father to the man. At school 
he was a plodding rather than a brilliant boy, 
though having bnre set himself to any study, he 
never relinquished it until he had mastered it in 
every detail His life after he left school was a 
varied one, and, had he but known it* was m reality 
the commencement of a second and certainly more 
liberal education. He first became a printer in a 
small Western town, but/he life did not appeal to 
him. It did not contain the Romance of Gain. 
Accordingly we next find him acting' as store- 
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keepers assistant to Dakota, gaining a knowledge 
of trade that was to stand him in excellent stead 
in days to come. From the store to one of the 
primitive country banks was but a natural transi¬ 
tion, and it was then that he found he had entered 
seriously in life. The mysteries of finance had a 
peculiar fascination for him; for the-first time in 
Ins existence he really understood the pbwer of 
wealth. With the dear perception of the bom 
financier, he saw the opportunities that presented 
themselves to the man of capital. He was more¬ 
over a hard worker; and he slaved at the bank 
by* day and night, hated by his fellow clerks, and, 
if the truth'must be told, more than a little feared 
by his employer, some of whose secrets he had 
managed to discover and to trade upon. By the 
time he hgd been two years im the bank he was 
cashier, and a year later saw hihrin the proud 
position of manager. He was then just thirty. 
The time, he told himself, had now come for 
Sfctioa One evening he called at his employer’s 
house and asked to see him. The latter had just 
finished his evening meal and was smoking a cigar 
in his Study *at the back|of the house. 

“Well, Webber* what is it?” he asked, as the 
short, thick-set bulldog-faced man entered the 
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room. “ Anything wrong at the bank ? You don't 
often favour me with a visit at this time of the 
evening. Sit right down!” 

“ I've too much to do,” the other replied, taking 
the chair and the cigar that were offered him. 
" But I thought I’d drop in to-night just to have 
a little talk'with you, I reckoned it up, and it 
seemed to me as if it was about time we had a 
bit of a chat.” 

» • 

The banker did ndt altogether like the free- 
and-easy way in which the other spoke. 0 He re¬ 
membered how much the other knew, and it made 

him feel nervous. He was a deacon of his church, 

* 

and a shining light in the chief religious circle of 
the town. Exposure, therefore, he argued, would 
in his case be worse than death. 

“ I am very, glad to talk to you,” he said, with 
assumed affability. “What shall it be about?” 

“Waal,” replied Silas, with his'long nasal drawl, 
“I reckon it might as well be atjput the bank. 
Between ourselves and that lamp there, I don’t 
mind telling you, Mr. Gosford, that I’m tired of 
bein' manager of the concern” 

He paused to, see what the other would say. 
He had all his cards ready, but he was going to 
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play them carefully. He, who was really master, 
watched his employer as a cat does a*mouse, 

“ You do not mean, Silas, that you intend leaving 
the bank ? ” said the other, catching like a drowning 
man at the faint straw of hope. He tried, how¬ 
ever, to appear deeply concerned at the young 
man’s intelligence. “ I do not like to think that 
there is any chance of my losing your services.” 

“Waal, there is,” said Silas^. puihng slowly at his 
cigar as if to enjoy its fuil flavour. " I’ve been 
thinking it over and I can’t see my way to servin’ 
you no longer.” 

• In his heart the Banker was engaged in offering 
up a prayer of thankfulness. With the man out 
of the way he would be safe. But he knew that 
lie must not show his feelings, he must dissemble. 

“ This is very sad news you have for me, Silas,” 
he went on. “You have served Ae well, and I 
shall miss you §adly.” 

Silas eyed him carefully. There was a curious 
expression on* his face that the Banker would not 
have altogqther cared about had he been able 
to see it. Fortunately; however, for his peace- of 
mind, the lamp was betVeen them. There was a 
silence of upwards of a minute—while each waited 
for the other to speak. 
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u When Vill you wish to go ?” asked Mr Gos- 
ford, steadying his voice as much as was possible, 
m order to conceal his eagerness, 

IIis tormentor stretched his legs and paused 
before he replied. He knew* the state of the 
other’s nerves and was trading on it 
* I don’t know as I shall go at all,” he answered 
at length, "Leastways not if we can fix it up 
like as T hope wc shall” He waited for this 
to sink in before he skid any more 
" But you said you could no longer serve me J ” 
gasped the unfortunate Banker. “What did you 

) kv l \ 

mean } " <• 

“Exactly what I said” Silas replied "I can 
no longer sme you That’s plain enough English, 
surehe ? ” 

** I am afraid I do not understand If you ^an 
no longer be my servant—that must mean that you 
wish to leave me.” 

"Don’t see how! A man ain’t called upon to 
be a servant all his life, is he? For my part I 
reckon I want to be something better before I die- - 
and better ’twJl have to be, or I’ll know the reason 
why. Now look here, m/ Gbsford, own up to it 
straight and fair, like a'man, haven’t I made yqur 
business twice whkt it wasfv^hen f to you ? n 
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The Banker knew that this was a fact but his 
vanity would not allow him to admit if altogether, 

“I am quite prepared to say, Silas/* he began 
pompously, “ that you HSve certainly been most 
assiduous in your endeavour to promote the Bank’s 
interest In fact you have been, as I said just 
now, of very great assistance to me. And I wil¬ 
lingly acknowledge it! ” 

“ Waal,” said Silas,have Jt that way if you like, 
it’s all the same to me A f dollar’s a dollar even if 
somebody else calls it a cent. I say I’ve made your 
Bank for you and now I want my reward ” 

’ ” Your reward?” faltered the other, feeling that 
the crisis was approaching. ”1 don’t understand 
your meaning.” 

“ Waal, you will m a minute when I’m through. 
I’m a plain dealer and a plain speaker and that's 
the truth of it. You can’t get on without me, least- 
ways not tp call getting on. Now I want to get 
on as fast as I know how. And this is the way 
I mean to do it The long and the short*of it is, 
partnership’s the word that spells it !" 

“ Do you mean ihaff you wish me to take you 
into partnership ? n a$Jted the Banker aghast. 

* That's about the size of the article,” replied 
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Silas, calmfy. “ Take me into partnership and see 
how she’ll Wm 1 '* 

“ But, man alive, you don’t know what you are 
asking. You must be mad, surely. I never heard 
such a proposition in my life.” 

“ Waal!” (Oh, how the wretched Banker hated 
that word, and winced at every repetition of it) 
“ I reckon you’ve heard it now, and you’re like to 
hear it again. No! I % know well what I'm asking, 
and if I’m a madman there ain’t a sane one this 
side of N' York. Come, now, you’d make ijp your 
mind to it, for it’s got to be, willy-nilly.” 

Gosford seeing no other way out df it, determined,, 
as a last resource to play a game of bluff. > 

“Silas, you forget yourself,” he said, but with 
no great show of firmness. “ I will not allow you 
to speak to me thus.” 

But Silas wa£ not in the least abashed by this 
rebuke. He only smiled, and then his mouth set 
firm. 

11 I'll speak any way you like,” he said, “ provided 
you do what I want. It’s no use sayin’ you won’t, 
because it will only give pain to both sides; I've 
got four thousand dollars 4 nd that shall go in. 
Take me with it and I’ll double the business inside 
a year, mark my word for it! , ‘ 
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"And if I refuse your request? Whkt am I to 
expect then?” ** 

“I hope you won’t for your own sake and the 
sake of your family—a deacon tool As old Miss 
Poffit says, r It would be too terrible! 1 ” 

The Banker gasped for bteath. The hand rest¬ 
ing on the arm of the chair trembled like a leaf. 

“ You have no proof,” he managed to say! though 


the words were hardly intelligible. “ I defy you 
to prove that you know anything against my repu¬ 


tation N’ 


“You do, do you? Very good then. Look 


•here! ” 


As lie said this he produced a leather writing- 
case from his pocket, from which he took two 
letters. 

“ Oh,” the wretched Banker thoyght to himself, 
"if only I could get hold of them, 1 could tear 
them up before he could prevent me, and then l 

n 

should be free.” He tried to pull himself together 
and to appear unconcerned. 

“ Let me look at them,” he said, holding out his 
hand as he spoke. ■"'Bhey may have nothing to 
do with me.” 

He could scarcely believe his good fortune when 
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Silas threv? them down op the table. The man 
was a fool after all Now he was safe I He 
clutched at them fiercely and held them up to the 
light Then his face fell They wen only copies 1 
Silas had tricked him agaia The Utter laughed 
sardonically 

“ You^didn’t think I was going to let you have 
the originals, did you 7 ” he said " Scarcely! 
They're in safe keepwg, where you can’t get at 
them. Come, Deacon,” (he used the word mock- 
mgly) 9 can’t we trade Think it over and make 
up your mmd I’m in no hurry”, § 

" What do you mean by ‘ can’t we trade ? ’ ” asked* 
the other, who was experiencing such torture as 
he had never know n in h’s life before 

“This is what I mean,” continued Silas, quietly 
and with great deliberation “ You take me m a* 
partner, and on the day that the deed is signed. 
I’ll hand you the originals of these two letters 
Then you’ll find we’U get on well together, and I’ll 
not only double your income for you—but nobody 
will know that Deacon Gosford is anything but 
the samtliest man m all tne states of N* York— 
Such as they think him now! What do you say? 
It's a hind worth playin’ for, ain’t ft > ” 
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"Give me until tomorrow to think it over,” 
cried the other. 41 1 cannot dgeide such a momen¬ 
tous question to-night,” ' 

‘^That’s just where you’re torong,” said his tor¬ 
mentor. “It .must be to-night or never. To¬ 
morrow I want to get right to work. There's a 
big deal on the boards, and I want to^ have a 
hand m it. Now, you seel” 

For upwards of three njputes Mr. Gosford sat 
huddled up in his chair, looking stiaight before 
him, bfct seeing nothing. He was thinking of the 
bjtnk he had bty.lt up, and of the pride he had taken 

*in it. Now to think that half his glory was to be 

■ 

snatched from him by this unprincipled ruffian, who 
would probably end by sending him adnft, with¬ 
out a second thought. And yet, what was he to 
do? If those letters were sheton about in the 
town, hip reputation was gone for ever, his busi-^ 

ness would vanish (for it was a puritanical little 

* 

settlement) and he would be socially and *cofl 5 - 
** mercially gained. A groan escaped him before he 
could suppress it Si^as heard it, and knew that 
the day wa$ won. He had advanced another step 
on the road to vyfcalth. 

* i4 Well, Gosford.” he said at last, u have you 
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made up your mind aswhat you will'do?” 

"I accept?’ moaned the other, "I canndt help 
myself. You have iflae in your clutches and I am 
powerless." 

Next day the deed of partnership was signed, 
and "it became known officially that for the future 
the business would be carried on under the* title 
of “ Gosford and Webber." Now it was that Silas 
came out in his true flours. 

He ruled his partner and his clerks with an 
iron hand. He drove them as hard as he*’ drove 


himself; but on the other hand he paid them 
well. Every balance found the business.extending. * 
He was moreover a daring speculator. Risks that 
no other man would take he took', and in most, 


cases brought them off successfully, for few men 
cared to defy or to fight Silas Webber. He was 
as remorseless as Shy lock, and as cruel as a hyena, 
What was more, he was fast becoming a millionaire, 
and that added to his power. Five, years after 


the evening I have described, found him in New 
York, feared, hated, and growing every day too 
powerful to be hurt As time went oh rings were 


i 4 * jf - • «# 

formed to break him,,.but to their surprise and 
consternation, he turned the tables and ended by 
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breaking them. Nothing came amiss fco him; all 
was fish that came to his net. The nfost unlikely 
and improbable speculations turned, into gold mines 
under his wizard’s wand. He took up a stretch 
of country that no one else would look at, and 
found oil. A thriving city immediately sprang* up, 
and he owned every block By a piece of question¬ 
able diplomacy he wriggled his way into 3 promi¬ 
nent railroad company which had defied him, and, 
almost before any one kndw what had happened, 
had obtained a controlling interest in it. Of the 
old saying to the effect that even the cleverest 
,nfen are apt to* make mistakes, Silas Webber may 
be taken as a shining example. Of all the men 
in this world he would have seemed to be the 
last to have taken to himself a wife. Yet, I give 
you my word, this is exactly what happened. 
Quarrelsome, elderly, and possessing none of the 
domestic virtues save inordinate wealth, he made 
the queerest bridegroom that ever mortal man set 
eyes on. ‘The bride was, perhaps, having regard 
to her character, as great an anomaly as himself. 
She was twenty-five Vears of age, pretty in a 
Dutch doll style, frivolous to a degree, and for 
the reason that she had never known what it was 
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to have iqpre than 4 a hundred dollars a year to 
spend (sheAad been a governess), was feverishly 
anxious to dip her square-tipped fingers into his 
money-bags. How or where they met ..nobody 
knows, or will ever know, but that she uJuit have 
possessed some sort of fascination iot him there 

can be no doubt, since Silas was undeniably at- 

■* 

traded and for the further reason that he married 
her—he, the man who had scarcely spoken a hun¬ 
dred civil words to a r woman in his life. The 
history of their love affair and marriage yrill, as 
I have said, never be known; it is nevertheless 
certain that, after a month of connubial bliss, thfey 4 
separated \ 

Seeing that he must make the best of a bad 
bargain, he took a house for her at Newport, and 
allowed her a large income, which she spent as 
became the wife of the great Silas Webber. He 
must still have retained some sort of affection, or 

i 

at least of liking, for her, for the reason that he 

occasionally went to see her. Then a son was 

* 

born to them, and I should say, for only time 
in his life, Silas showed si^ps of emotion. £ have 
• heard from people, who had it from the nurse, that 
, on the first decision that,ho $aw the'thild, she 
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thought he Was going to have a fit l^ow he had 
an heir to inherit lxis millions. It was typical of 
him, however, that it made no change in*his own 
life. He still lived apart from his wife, though, 
perhaps for the boy’s sake, he certainly treated 
her with more consideration than he had bgren 
wont Jo do hitherto. 

And all this time his personal expenses *fid not 
exceed a couple of thousand dollars a year. He 
gave nothing to charity, he did not entertain, for 
he had no friends—save those who were attached 
to him m business, and who dared not quarrel with 
Jufn. He dressed as he had done when he entered 
Mr. Gosfojfl’s employment, that is to say in as 
cheap a suit as was compatible with respectability. 
His Jut was his only peculiar feature, and tliat was 
broad brimmed and not unlike the head-dress worn 
by the Quaker of half a century ago. The years 
rolled by, and each one added to his millions. By 
this time he must have been one of the richest 
men in the world, but still he was far from being 
satisfied.' ^ was not the money he cared for, I 
will give him that credit; it was for the power 
it gave him that he valued it. 

Like the .Great he was always on the 
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lookout fqjr. fresh worlds to conquer. , Then an 
idea occurtfcd to him, an idea of such magnitude 
that even his colossal mind was for a time over¬ 
whelmed by it. For weeks he pondered over it, 
weighing the pros and cons, debating the side 
issues, and counting the chances that might mili¬ 
tate against success. With his reputation, he could 
not affbrd a failure. At last he arrived at an 
understanding of the matter, and felt that the time 

n 

had come for action. He had long since realised 


that the scheme was too big even for him tp tackle 
single-handed, so he looked about him for three 
men upon whom he could rely, and yet who wofild 
be willing to subordinate themselves to him. At 
last he made his choice. They were men of enor¬ 
mous wealth and excellent business talents; *what 


was more, they entertained a keen admiration for 

• * 

himself. It is quite true thait in this world of ours 

nothing succeeds like success. 

Silas, haying made up his mind, called upon 

« 

them separately, and, under pledge of secrecy, re¬ 
vealed what was in his mind. Each wa% stagggfed, 
as he himself had been, by the magnitude and 
audacity of the scheme, and each at first refused 

i 1 - < i , f , 

to believe/that such a thing could be possible. But 
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Silas, whose tongue was One that would wile a 
bird off its perch, soon managed to peAuade them 

• * a** - l * 

that it was riot as impracticable as it appeared at 
first glance; provided always, and this he re¬ 
peatedly impressed upon them, not a word was* 
said to any living soul upon the subject Finally, 
he pointed out to them the good he had done 
them in allowing them to participate, and iff order 
tq sustain his character, wound up with this sig- 
nifivant tag, “ but mark you this, if you don't trust 
to me jjnd do what I tell you, or if you try to 
get playin’ with me, by the Lord Harry I’ll bust 
yoti as I would *a Joy bird’s egg. You know me, 
my name’s* Silas J. Webber, and don’t you forget 
it.” 

Within a week, for there was no time to lose, 
the whole affair was settled, and.Silas was on his 
way to Europe to bring, matters to a head. During 
the voyage he kept himself very much to himself, 
growled at the richness of the food, refused to 
join the whist-tables; for he never gambled save 
in Ws own big way, and was as unpopular on board 
as he was ashore. His only extravagance was in 
taking a. cabin for himself. He haef no desire for 
a companion,, arid I doubt very much whether any 
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one would »have cared to share one with bun In 
this cabin bfc would sit half the day, making notes 
and brooding over the scheme that was the reason 
of his being there at all. That was his own idea 
of enjoyment * 

At last Liverpool was reached, and for the first 
time m his Me he stood on English soil He 
was not affected by the thought as so many of 
his countrymen are He did not tell himself that 
this was the land from which his forefathers had 
sailed to colonise his own great country IJe could 
scarcely have done that, since his grandfather, on 
his mother's side, was a German Jew and Its* 
mother again of Dutch extraction No* he was 
not affected He grumbled at the food set before 
lnm at his hotel, and emphatically denounced the 
lailway accommodation, which he half thought of 
buying up and running on the American principle 
By the time bo reached London he felt as if he 
had a personal grudge against the British Empire, 
which he intended to pay off as soon as possible 

On reaching the Great Qffy, he drovl to a quiet 
hotel off the jkrand, and settle# himself in there 
Next mommgne made his way the offices of one 
of the magnates, whom be had fetwlyed to sound first 
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That gentleman, a portly personage *with a bow- 
window presence and a massive gofc? watch chain, 
could scarcely believe that the commonplace, almost 
uninteresting man with whom he shook hands was 
the world-famous multi-millionaire, Silas Webber. 
A few minutes conversation, however, was sufficient 
to convince lum of that fact. Silas metaphorically 
ran the rule over him, turned him inside out to 
see what he was made of, and came to the con¬ 
clusion that he would not serve his purpose. He 
diseased him from that moment, regardless of 
the fact that the other had once been Lord Mayor. 

“ I hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
again, my dear sir,” remarked the City magnate, 
who accompanied him into the street “Perhaps 
I could induce you to dme with me at my club.” 

"I never dine out” replied Si]as, ungraciously. 
“ I’ve too much to dty I can’j: afford to dander 
around like you folk do. Besides, high feedin’ 
don't agree f with me” 

Leaving the City, he drove back to his hotel, 
lunched bn bread and cheese; and thought over the 
interview of the morning. % 

It waCS a, pity that he did not hear a remark 
made by the manager to the head book-keeper. 
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“ I can’t make out that bid fellow in Number 
34 ,” said that functionary, " He don’t spend more 
than he can help. Let’s hope he’ll be able to settle 
his bill—for he’s got no luggage to speak of, the 
chambermaid tells me,” 

Possibly this speech might have tickled the Man 
of Business! 



CHAPTER VIII 


You, my gentle reader, are doubtless wondering 
by this time what possible connection there can 

be between the life and adventures of the American 

• • 

Millionaire, Silas J. Webber, and those of John 
Drummond, House and Estate Agent of a small 
town on the river Thames. If you will bear with 
me. patiently, this is, of course, always provided 
you care to read on, I will end^ivour to show you. 
What is more, ! venture to hope that you will not 
find the. history unentertaining. Before returning 
to Drummond and his beautiful Countess,, it is 


necessary that I should continue through one more 

i ‘ 

adapter to follow the doings of the inexorable 
Webber. ' ' . 


. On the day following^ that upon which he paid 
his^visit to. the office of the City'Magnate, Silas, 
according t<S cusitpra, rose early. It was impossible 


*49 
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for him to lit^ abed, hi$ youthful training had mili¬ 
tated against it Hej therefore, rose and went for 
a walk along the Embankment. It was not yet 
six j'cloqk, and an .exquisite morning. As yet there 
was but little traffic along that splendid thorough¬ 
fare/though the river, as usual, was full of life. 
He walk c ed slowly along, thinking of many things, 
and among others, of the boy whom in reality he 
loved so fondly, and yet whcgn he would not allow 
to see it. Suddenly he became conscious of a 
feeling of deathly faintness; the world swam before 
his eyes, a choking sensation seized him, and li£ 
felt himself falling through space. He clutched at 
the balustrading of the Embankment to save him¬ 
self, and missed it He would have measured his 
length upon the pavement had not strong agns 
seized him and hqjd him up 
" It’s all right, my man / 1 said a deep voice. 
H You'll be better in a minute. Just keep quiet 
and don't worry yourself. I've got you. 1 ' Then 
after a pause, * Don't be afraid You've had a bit 
of a faint, that's all. Wh%t you want is a goswJ 
square meal to set you right I've been that way 
myself .* 1 * 

After a few minutes Silas began to feel some¬ 
thing like himself once mo^ put his back 
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against the parapet and took long bieaths to fill 

his lungs. It was then that he recognised that 

his friend in need was a policeman, and a large 

one at that. He was also a man of a most 

« 

benevolent countenance. 

u What do you think is the matter with me ? " 
he sftkod at length. "Fve never felt like this 
before.” 

” Lor' bless you/* the Constable replied, sooth¬ 
ingly. "I’ve seen dozens, 'undreds I might say, 
like it afore. I can tell you what it is. It’s a 
h'empty stomach. You take it from me. You've 
Been a ‘ sleepihg * out, and I suppose as how you 
haven't hacl a decent meal these few days past, 
[n the morning you feels a bit shortish like, and 
down you goes. Now look here, I'm not a toff, 
but" I can spare a bob for a chap that’s 'ard up. 
Here it is! (He held up a shilling). “ Get along 
and 'ave a square meal. Sausages and mashed is 
what I rec'a-mends. It'll fill yer out, and, take my 
word for it,•it'll make a new man of yer” 

It may have been instinct* it may have been 
something else, that made Silas take the shilling 
which the kindly Constable had offered him. At 
any*rate* he pocketed it Then in a feeble voice, 
very unliJte, hi? own, fce asked him to call a cab. 
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“Cab is t it?” said the other in some surprise. 

" And what "do you want with a cab ? ” 

* lf * 

"I can't walk,’ 1 he faltered, giving a lurch for¬ 
ward as he spoke. w I shall spend your shilling on 
a cab. Get me one, for Heaven's sake.” 

The constable went off in search of a cab, leav¬ 
ing the other still propped up against the parapet. 
While he was absent, Silas was occupied fumbling 
in his pocket. At last he managed to fish up his 
note-case, and after a considerable amount of diffi¬ 
culty to produce something from it A few qiinutes 
later the policeman returned with a hansom, to 
find his protege much as he had" left him. He. 
helped him into the vehicle, and then, enquired, 
with a suspicion of sarcasm, where he wished to 
be driven to. 

“Tell him to drive me into the Strand,” said 

Silas. “ I'll get? Something to eat there” Then, 

leaning out of the vehicle, he offered his hand to 

his benefactor. It contained a small square of 

paper. “ Try that,” he said, “ and see how it agrees 

with your constitution. Go on, hackman, I'm in a 

. » « 

hurry. I'll tell you where to drive to when we re 
in the Strand” 

The man whipped up his horse, and a few 
moments later they had vanished round the comer 
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and were driving in the direction of thfe thorough¬ 
fare in question. 

It was only when they had disappeared from 
view that the policeman examined what he held 
in his hand. To his amazement it was a Bank of 
England Note for Ten Pounds! 

" Ahd I thought he was down on his luck,” he 
muttered 

When Silas reached his hotel once more, he went 
straight to his room and laid himself down upon 
his bed fc He still felt weak and faint, for the attack 
had been a sharp one. He had never known a 
•day’s illness in* his life, and this sudden collapse 
worried him exceedingly. 

"If I feel any more of it, I’ll see a doctor and 
tell him to put me right,” he said to himself. "I 
can’t afford to be ill just now.” 

He did not know that he was even worse than 


he supposed 

During the' morning he made several business 
calls, and, though still not quite hifriself, he felt 


better.’ Bjj this time he was sure that it had been 
only a fit of indigestion, and that, if he were more 
careful as to His diet, it would not occur again. 


That night he' left for Paris. „ 

Ir What’s the use of monlceyin’ around here ? ” 
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he growled u It takes 'em a week to make up 
their minds, and a month to do what I’d do m 
a day Pll see what the Frenehies have to say 
for themselves The Britishers can come on later” 
With this amiable object in view he set off for 
Dover and caught the night mail for Pans It was 
by no ineans a pleasant crossing, a nasty dhoppy 
sea was running* and the boat pitched and tossed 
in a highly unpleasant manner Fortunately for 
Silas he was a good sailor, but the majority of the 
passengers were not 90 lucky, and disnmj* indeed 
were the noises that reached his ears from several 
of the cabins At last," and none too soon, they 
reached Calais and took the ttam for*Paris By 
the tune he reached that city, Silas felt that he had 
had enough travelling for a time He still felt 
curiously out of 4 sorts, and, if the truth must be 
confessed, it did not improve his temper. He was 
even more difficult to please than in London 
He did not go out that morning, but remained, 
writing letters, m Ins room In tM afternoon he 
went for a stroll, “ just to get the hy the coun¬ 
try,” as he expressed it Out of doors it was warm 
and oppressive. With a Suspicion of thunder m the 
air For this reason he did not hurry himself, but 
walked leisurely along, his observant eyes taking 
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in everything as he went Among otHbr people 
whom he encountered was a sprucely dressed, 
gentlemanly-looking man, with grey hair and a 
waxed grey moustache. Though he did not know, 
it, that gentleman's name was Dexter. Indeed it 
is very probable that, even if he had known It, 
he would not have cared very much, ancj yet, 
strange are the chances of this mortal existence, 
that self-same individual was destined to play a 
part second to none in k the drama of his life 

As Mt Webber strolled along the Boulevard, 
leading rather more heavily upon his stick than was 
his custom, Mr, Dexter sauntered slowly after him, 
always keeping at a respectful distance in order 
that it might not be supposed that he was following 
him. When one stopped to look into a shop 
window, the other stopped too, apd appeared to 
be taking a vast interest in the street traffic. 
Perhaps it was only natural that they should be 
attracted to each other, seeing that the same 
procedure had^becn followed in London, and that 
they had crossed the Channel and journeyed to 
Paris together. 

At last, feeli«g%at he had done enough walking 
for one afternoon, which by the way was unusual 
with him, Mr. Webber decided to return to his 
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hotel He immediately faced about and retraced 
his steps, whereupon the unobstrusive Mr. Dexter 
found something to interest him in the jeweller's 
window before which he was standing. When the 
millionaire had passed, the pursuit was taken up 
again, not to be dropped until the object of it had 
entered the building where he was staying! Then 
Mr. Dexter lit a fresh cigar, chuckled, and hailing 
a fiacre, drove off in the opposite direction. 

" It’s deuced risky," he muttered, “ but if we can 
bring it off it will pay better than a gold mine. 
He did me once but, by Jove, he'll find that I’m 
too good for him now.” * 

From this it may be inferred that* he and Mr. 
Webber had had business transactions together in 
the past; what they were who can say ? One 
thing, however, was quite certain, and that was 
the fact that Dexter had waited some time for liis 
revenge. Perhaps he thought it would be all the 
sweeter when it came! 

At the corner of a street he stopped the cab and 
alighted. Having paid the man, he strode b»skly 
along the pavement, swinging his cane and hum¬ 
ming a tune as he walked. He was in excellent 
spirits, and he had no desire to conceal the fact. 
Arriving at a certain house, he nodded to the 
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Concierge and enquired if Madame were home ? 
Monsieur was informed that she was, whereupon 
he ran nimbly up the. stairs, proving thereby that, 
although-upwards of fifty years of age, he had 
lost none of his .old agility. 

Arriving at the second floor, he knocked a,t«a 
certain door, and on receiving permission to enter, 
did so. It was a charming apartment, and* fur¬ 
nished in the latest Parisian fashion, Everything 
was in perfect taste,' but the most beautiful orna¬ 
ment in the room was the lady who reclined upon 
the settee in the window, and who held a novel 
ii* her hand. As Dexter entered she gave a little 
laugh. It whs a suggestive little laugh and might 
have been taken in several ways. Dexter, however, 
did not seem to attach much importance to 
it He placed his hat and stick.on a chair, 
without a word, and then approached her. Why 
he should have stroked her cheek, goodness alone 
knows. It is a fact, however, that he did so. I 
wonder what }ohri : Drumhiond would have said, 
coul8 he haVe seen it. For the lady upon the 
settee, as, doubtless you have guessed, was none 
other than his fair client, the mysterious' Countess 

i * ", , , . , 

Lond&, & that moment \vas supposed to be 
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nursing sick friend and ex-companion in 
London. 

" Well ? ” she enquired, " what have you done ? 
Have you^seen him? You’ve been a long time 
away/ 1 

• “ I've not only seen him,' 1 was the man’s reply, 
“but I've been following him for the best part 
of thfc afternoon. Strange to relate, I cannot help 
feeling that the old fellow’s getting a bit feeble 
He leaned upon his stick more than he ought to 
have done, and his ugly old face looks paler than 
it did in Londoa” 

"It will be paler still before‘we’ve done with 
lum,” remarked the lady, with a vmdiqtiveness that 
was not at all m keeping with the sweetness she 
had shown to Drummond when she had called 
upon him. “ Have you done all I told you ? There 
must be no mistakes, remember." 

"Everything is ready, and the first time he 
ventures out after dark we’ll have him. I had to 
pay Pierre and Antoine more than,I expected, but 
under the circumstances I could /tot help myself. 
They are the only men we can rely on to do the 
work and to keep their mouths shut afterwards" 

"You are sure w? can rely on*tfcexfc? w asked 
the lady, who was languidly fanning herself. 
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" As sure as I am of anything ” the other replied* 
“ They dare not play me false. I know too much 
about them, and, what is more, they are aware 
that I know it No, we need have no fear of them. 
What we have to think of now is a way of drawing, 
that old badger out of his hole. He docs not know 
a soul* in Paris, and he's not to be reached by 
feminine temptation." - * 

- “ Wc must think of somcthiajg. It should not 
be a very difficult matter. After* all, he's only a 
man." 

“ Yes, and a mighty suspicious one too. Don’t 
you make any mistake about that. You don’t know 
hflh as well a$ I do. He’s as wily as a lynx, and 
a fair tiger-cat for fighting.” 

u Never mind, we’ll clip his claws before we’ve 
done with him. Don't be afraid! ” 

" It's all very well to say we stfatl, but how do 
you propose to do it? ” 

"Have you ever known me fail in anything I 
have undertaken ?" 

“ Well, now % come to think of it, I don't know 
that I have.* But this bit of business is somewhat 
out of tie common. I don’t mind admitting that 
I’m half afraid of it myself. That’s a fairly large 
order, isn't it? * ;i< 
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4 “ You afraid > ” she asked, as if she were surprised 
at such an admission. "I thought your nerves 
were equal to anything ? ” 

“ So they are as a rule, but as I said just now, 
this is out of the common,” he answered. “ Have 

t 

you allowed it to be understood here that you are 
daily expecting your father from America ? ” 
“Yes. I have even taken the precaution of 
having a room prepared for him.” 

“ That’s the idea. Keep it up. As the con¬ 
jurers say, ‘it will help the illusion/ Well, now I 
must go, I’ve a hundred and one things to see to. 
Au revoir until we meet at dinner.” • 

c 

Next day Silas felt himself once more. During 
the morning he made two important calls, and in 
quite his old business spirit. Both were eminently 
satisfactory, and he returned to his hotel in the 
best of spirits. He cabled to New York that 
matters were progressing excellently, and gave his 
partners certain instructions which were to be 
carried out immediately' # 

M’U teach these old countries a lesson before 

I’ve done with them,” he, said to himself, with a 

. \ ’ 

chuckle. . . 

j j * i 

But alas for his schemes, he, did not know that 
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-Nemesis was lying in wait for Him round the corner 


in the well-groomed shape of Mr. Dexter. 

After lunch he, smoked a cigar in the verandah 
of the hotelj and reflected on the business of the 
morning. My reader, you must forgive my pro¬ 
lixity, but I cannot help thinking that every detail 
connected with the wretched man‘s life on that 
particular day is worth recording. In his own heart 
he was plotting, as he had done all his life, to 
bring about the ruin of his fellow-man, and doing 
il, though he did not know it, on the very thres¬ 
hold of Eternity. 

• “ I’ve fairly got 'em cornered,” he murmured with 
gusto.* “ They can't get out and they must agree 
to my terms, whether they like it or not. And 
'the best of it is, that tiujse galoots in N' York are 
in it up to their necks, and they cgui't move hand 
or foot without me. I've the information, and 
they've got the responsibility.” 

That was the sort of joke he could appreciate, 
and his eyes twinkled wickedly. 

Having firysHeri his cigar and his meditations, he 
thought he would go for a strolL He therefore 
donned his hat and passed into the street. He did 
not notice, or if he did so, did not bestow much 
attention upon ah exceedingly attractive youtig 

t . * • , 1 .. _ i 
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widow who was standing, as if wailing for ’Someone,* 
some fifty or si£ty yards further Up the street He 
crossed over and set off in very much the same 
direction that he had followed on the previous 
afternoon. A close observer might have noticed 
that the pretty widow followed him, regulating her 
pace 'according to his. It was only when they 
reached the more crowded quarter that she drew 
nearer him. As I have said, she was exceedingly 
attractive, -and many heads were turned to look at 
her. She seemed, however, to be unconscious of 
their admiration. The fact was she found it took 
all her time to keep the man in view, so crow^lgd 
was the pavement. At last she was’so ddse to 
him that it might even have been thought that she 
was his companion. Fo& upwards of a hund r ed 
yards they continued to piogress side by side. 
Suddenly Silas began to feel the same awful 
faintness that he had experienced that morning on 
the Embankment The world turned black before 
his eyes, and he felt himself falling; through space. 
Instinctively he clutched at the person* nearest .him, 
an 5 that person chanced Ip be the pretty widow, 
who had been following him since he left the hotel. 
She seized him, and half-dragged, half-led him, 
towards the cafo they happened to be in front of at 
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the time. Before she could place him m a chair, his 
head had fallen back and he was unconscious. This 
was not at all what she had expected, and for a 
moment she scarcely knew how to act Then, m 
a flash, enlightenment came to her, and she va£ 
equal fo the situation 

Turning to the people’ about her, she implored 
someone to procure her a cab quickly as possible. 

“ My father is dying,” she cried piteously to the 
little crowd that surrounded her “ I must take him 
home as* soon as possible ” 

Almost before the words had left her mouth 
Il#a ‘dozen men had gone from the cafe m search 
of a vehicle She could have had a hundred cabs, 
aud all the fares paid, had she wanted them. Her 
solicitude for her father is remembered, I believe, 
to this day No daughter could have been more 
thoughtful for her beloved parent’s welfare. Tears 
rolled down her cheeks as she hung over him, 
chafing his hands and gazing lovingly into his face. 
Here, at least, was a model of daughterly devotion 
‘'Can nothing be done?'* she asked, tremblingly, 
looking up at the people about her. u Oh, let me 
take him home. Help mej Please help me»” 
Supported by the owner of the cate, and a by¬ 
stander, the inanimate figure of the millionaire was 
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conducted to the cab and placed in it The pretty 
widow stepped in beside him, and after she had 
again thanked those who had helped her, they 
drove away. It was only when they were out of 
earshot of the cafe that she gave the driver the 
address. Silas w^s still unconscious. Destiny had 
arranged matters for him in a right royal fashion. 

At last they reached her house, and, as it hap¬ 
pened, only just in time, for Dexter was in the 
act of leaving it. He stared into the cab in amaze¬ 
ment ' 

" What the deuce has happened ? ” he asked, as 
soon as he could find words. “ H^ve you ggpe 
mad ? ” 

“ Don’t stand there asking questions/’ replied the 
lady with a fair amount of asperity. “ Help me to 
get him into the house. There’s not a moment to 
lose. I’ve had a terrible time.” 

Dexter took the hint, and with the assistance of 
the Concurgt and a loafer, carried the unconscious 
millionaire into the house and upstairs'to the room 
whjqh the lady had prepared for her expected 
parent! That he, Dexter, was far from feeling easy 
in, his mind, was evidenced by the fact that, when 
he had deposited his burden upon the bed, he went 
out on to the landing and swore volubly, 
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"It's Fate,” he said, "and Fate's alvtays against 
me! Hell die Just at the time that we most want 


him to live, and, after all, the money We’Ve spent 
on this business, we shall be euchred in the end. 
It’s what I call dashed hard luck; I’m hanged if it 
isn’t!” 

» i % 

He* would have gone on lamenting his bad luck, 

but at that moment the lady looked out from the 

- 

bedroom and bade him send someone for a doctor. 

“ He is dying,” she said. " See that a mfedical 
man cemes at once, or it may be too late.” 

Dexter, without pausing to consider, flew down¬ 
stairs and despatched the Concierge at express 
speed for«a medical man. 

“ Bring him back with you, and you shall 
have five francs for your trouble,” he observed. 
“ Madame is in despair about her father. Unless 
we can procure a doctor at once he will die.” 

Without waiting to be told twice, the man dashed 
off in search of a medical man, and Dexter made 
his way upstairs once more. Silas was still un¬ 
conscious.'^ • 

" This is a nice end to all pur schemes,”# he? said 
11 All our trouble has teen for nothing.” 

“On the contrary,” she answered, "we could 
not have been more fortunate, We have succeeded 
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beyond my*stations Look at that!" 

As she spoke She handed the other a small packet 
of papers which She had’taken from the sidfe man's 
pocket Dexter went to the window and examined 
it carefully. Then an exclamation of astonishment 
escaped him. 

u Good gracious! ” he said “ This is something 
like a hnd But it will require a lot of looking into 
We shall have to be careful as to what we arc 
doing" 

" In the meantime remember he is my. father 
and that as a dutiful daughter, I am naturally much 
concerned about Jjjjm” * * 

A few minutes later the doctor made his appear* 
ance. He overhauled the patient carefully and 
shook his head. 

11 1 regret very niuch being compelled to & ay that 
I can do nothing/' was his verdict, after he had 
completed bis examination. “ He is sinking fast ” 

" Oh, don't say that/' cried the lady. u Don't say 
that! Can nothing be done for him > For pity's 
sake do something ! h * • * # k 

The doctor was Visibly affected, as she had 
intended he should be. He would have given 
something to have been able to offer some comfort, 
but he knew of none. The man on the bed was 
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dying, and a very few minutes 'would ^e the end 
of him. 

"Alas! I can do nothing further/* he sukC "It 
hurts *ne to have to say so, l$,t I am powerless. 
He is beyond all human help 1 ’ 

Even as he spoke the end came, Silas Webber’s 
career*wa$ finished Ills millions were of no further 
use to him 



CHAPTER IX 


I SHOULD imagine that there . can be few 
people who do not remember the sensation that 

* j +. * , * 

greeted ther news that the famous American 
Millioi^ire, Silas Webber, had disappeared.’ The. 
papers laid themselves out to do the subject justice, 
and they certainly succeeded. Every sort of 
explanation of the- mystery that surrounded the 
case was offered, but it seemed impossible to solve 
it. Mr. Webber, so the hall porter deposed, had 
left the hotel precisely at half-past three. He 
appeared, so far- as the man could judge, to be in 
the best of health and Spirits, and *had informed 
him that, should anyone call, to see* hii$, he wopld 
be back by-five o'clock .From that moment- he 
had never ^set eyes pn hiin ^guin; ; Two. of the 
gend^men V^rith whomlie had done business’ that 
morning stated that ^he^haeh noticed ’ nothing 
" ' , 16S, ' '• ’ 
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unusual in his manner- .Indeed, he had made an 
appointment with one of them for the fQllowing 
morning, and as there were gigantic interests in¬ 
volved, he felt sure Mr. Webber would not have 
failed to put in an appearance had he been in a 
position to do so. So far as was known,* the 
geAtreman in question had no personal friends in 
Paris. He was also a man of the strictest sobriety. 


Taken altogether, the case was an inexplicable one. 
The Seine was dragged in vain; the low quarters 
of Paris were searched through and through by 
detectives, without any satisfactory result; that 
most gruesome of all places, The Morgup, knew 

^ (I 

him not, while the rewards that were offered only 
produced a series of impostors, whose information 
was as absurd as it was unreliable, . 


In America, and New York in particular, the 
news was-at first received with incredulity, and 
when it was confirmed, with something very nearly 
approaching consternation. Ilis interests were 


so vast, his •controlling power so great, that even 
^ong mgti trembled when they thought of what 
migfit .be the result if he did not re-appear. As 


for his three partners, in the latest .venture, they 
were jike men distraught*, Silas had held them in 
the hollow of his hand, and, without him, they were 
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powerless. * Moreover 1 he 4 $d fell the papers con¬ 
nected with the roatte^fri hh possession and it 
wa £ the utmost importance (bat 'they should 

not^faS foto other toads Mr* Septimus 0. Bull 
and MSf Pete voh Vandergraff shook their heads 
dm $ws Aatter and sighed heavily as they did so 
*He must be found at"any cost/’ said the former 
* If 4 tod thought this was going to happen, Pd 
have seen him lynched before Pd have" gone into 
it with him* ^ 

He spoke as if the missing man had done him 
a personal injury* instead of having given him the 
biggest opportunity he had ever known in his bfe 
of making a fortune Mr. Vandetgraff agreed with 
him that something must be done—but what that 
something was to be, neither of them seemed to 
be able to tell If the American Ambassador m 
Pam forgets ttfaf time I shall be more than sur¬ 
prised. H |4 posipon was certainly no fei&edire. It 
seemed as if sSaa J Webber were the most im¬ 
portant m$yidual On earth^ever^ one wanted to 
know %b$|f t hinw-ptmtse? apt! "jpresldonta ma^e 
polity white policy |$e$taea, financiers, 

and[dfegf^r 4 clamoured for 

intef^e^fnd fejp^fe^^a* m Jtto thereabouts 
of thd «w 
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* la London jibe sefisatW cheated wj^s scarcely 
less than in New ( Vofrk &rfd Pans The papers were 
eagerly bought up, anH the case was the" topic of 
the hour. Never since the Tichhorne trial had so 
many theories been bought forward to* account for 
his mysterious disappearance Some believed it to 
be a case of murder, others that he h&d been kid 
napped and was being kept a prisoner lti order that 
his friends might ransom him, while another section 
declared emphatically ftiat he had important 
reasons for keeping out of the way and that, instead 
of being as rich as was supposed, he was m reality 
.on the verge ot bankruptcy As is usual m such 
affairs, men* came forward who professed to 
have seen him in various cities One had met him 
in Algiers, another had stayed in the same hotel 
with him m Vienna One thing, however, was 
quite certain, wherever they hacTseen him they 
found il impossible to earn the reward by laying 
their bands upon him. 

Like so many thousand other people, John 
Pjummond /oUnwecJ the Case in the newspapers 
with great interest, little dreabtog what* an im¬ 
portant part he had himself played in it 

One day he chanced to meet Dexter m the street, 
and they stroked aJonjf tether. » 
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"I haven't seen you since your return from** 
Paris,” said John. “ I hope you had a good time ? ” 

" Excellent/ 1 Dexter replied. " The only regret 
I have is that I was compelled to return so soon. 
However, beggars can’t be choosers, and I suppose 
I must be thankful for the little holiday I did have. 
The Idle Apprentice feels even more inclihed to 
be idle than he did before.” 

11 By the way ” said Drummond presently, u how 
about the disappearance of the American Million¬ 
aire? You must have been in Paris when it 
happened It has been the sensation of the 
season.” * 

“I am tired of the very sound of'•the man’s 
name,” said Dexter. “In Paris they can talk of 
nothing else. They chatter about it wherever you 
go—in the streets, m the cafes, between the acts 
at the theatres, and I believe they’d do it in the 
churches, if die priests would let them. It quite 
got on my nerves.” 

“ And what is your theory ? Has the man been 
murdered, do you think; or is he simply keeping 
out of the way for reasons of his own, as some 
people suggest?” 

Dexter gave a little wave of his hand as much 
a9 to say , u well, you will talk about it, T suppose 
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I must let you, but the subject borej me con- 
sumedly” 

''Not being in the man’s confidence I cannot 
tell you what has become of him/' he said. “ It 
seems to me that too much importance has been 
attached to the whole affair. If the fellow Jaad 
not been a millionaire, it would have died a natural 
death by this lime—and so probably would he." 

He spoke so sharply that John glanced at him 
with some surprise. It was not like the usually 
placid Dexter to allow his temper to be ruffled by 
so trivial a matter. The subject was then allowed 
to # drop, and at the corner of the street they 
separated,* Dexter turning off in the direction of 
his lodgings, Drummond proceeding along Ihe 
Market Place towards his office. 

But though Dexter had dropped a hint that he 
had to get back to his own abocle, he did not in 
reality go there. He gave Drummond time to pass 
out of sight, and then turned off into a side street. 
He strode jauntily along, swinging his cane as he 
Mf&lked, apd humming a little French chanson , as 
if he were without a care in the world. Jn some¬ 
thing like half an hour he might have been ob¬ 
served ringing the bell at The Cedars. In reply 
to hia enquiiy he was informed that Mrs. Ferrars 
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wa&atbohv^ followed the s^yant 

into the house ahi, dowtf 0# co&Sdot to $he 
drawing-tboty. 1 the lady %i had come* toy Use was 
certaudy not pf punctual habits, fqy nearly a quarter 
of m hour went by before $he„mad£ W flippy 


ape*. * ^ 

“ I could not tome before,” she s?nd, by way of 
apology, as she dropped into a chair, ^That 
Conyers girl will insist on discussing the thousand 
and one household worries with me It bores me 
to death* but 1 have to do it to keep tip appear* 


uncos 
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H I can't see why you engaged the girl at aJV; 
said pexter, taking the cigarette she* offered him 
14 It %dy adds to the risk, and the deuce knows 
there's enough Of that already” . 

" My reason for engaging her should be obvious 
to you,” retorted* the Other " In the first place 
she looks after the house, which I couldn't do 
myself* Tbop. again she attends to the tradesmen, 
does ihq popping and payjr|he b% so that 1, 
don’t have to appeal u$>n th£ a&^wjdch,, 

'motikf 









smt; 

agafaafc A^XftleV^ y^fito make J*$f ^j^ranoe 
toe fa . r * \ 

Tt’fafaw that"' wi? hb.answer “bht 4 hW 
received aqable frOm America th& mntnfag. and 
t though^ yoii B .o»gbt^&'^ it at on$e^ Hence my 


presence/ , „ * 

He •produced the message fa question from, his 
pocket and handed it to he*, 

“Gajretess man,” she said,, sharply. “It won't 
he yoiit fault if the whole scheme doesn't fall 
through, and we find ourselves standing fa, the 
dock of the police-court with the prospect of ten 
.years to Cheer us up/* 

What kav‘e l done wrong now ? ” he asked, ,with 
a nervousness that would have surprised John 
Drummond, had he seen it, “ You fm 4 fault with 
everything I do. It takes tl^e heart out of a man" 
" To h$$a with/' $hc $a& with 4 a touch of scorn, 
“ this qiesa^ge is addressed to you m your own 
name; agaii if is wired to you fa this town, when 
you might v*ry ^ell^ave told him to sepd it to 
tjp ka London^ yfhqi;*# more, 'you are 
it ffafat Wjt& ;pu i you might drop ^ and 
element M oftea ^s those 
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wits would be set going, with the result that 
eventually the police would be given a due that 
would end in our being captured Ill make a copy 
of this, and then it can be destroyed. It's the only 
safe way.” 

S^he accordingly went to her writing-table on 
the other side of the room and sat down. f The 
message she copied was, as I have already said, 
addressed to Dexter, and ran as follows-.— 

“Have opened negotiations with advertise¬ 
ment Fish-bite—Head man leaves next 
boat” , ‘ 

* * 
t 

Hhe telegram was signed “Helston," and had 
been despatched from the general office. 

Having completed her task, the copy of the 
message, which* was minus an address, the signa¬ 
ture, and Dextet’s name, was carefully locked up 
m a drawer of the table, after which she lit a candle 
and proceeded to burn the cgiginal, scattering the 
ashes out of the window when sh$ bad done so. 

"So gauch for that/ she said. "Now let us 
talk business. I have a lot to say to you." 

She returned to her former chair, and taking up 
a fan, for the morning was a warm one, Began to 
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leisurely fan herself. Her brow was puckered with 
thought and her eyes were half closed. 

“ I hope Helston inserted that advertisement as 
I wrote it,” she said at last—but without looking 
at him. 

r 

“You may be sure of that/’ Dexter replied. 

“ His instructions were to the effect that he yas to 
be sure to do so.” 

“ By the head man, he, of course, means Vander- 
graff. What boat leaves New York to-morrow?” 

“ A Hamburg-American. I can’t remember the 
name.” 

w "•Then he .will trftvel by it. He should reach 
Plymouth next Thursday—a week from to-morrow. 
Now the question for our consideration is who is 
to interview him ? Neither you nor I must appear 
in it. I have come to that conclifeibn.” 

"Then you have changed your mind?” said 
. Dexter. " I’m glad to hear it. The old plan was 
too risky. .What have you to propose now?” 

"Employing, someone else," she answered 
" Someone who has no interest in the matter,* and 
who caul be trusted to do as he is told, without 
asking questions, or prying into things that don't 
concern mm.” 


M 
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"A remarkable person 1 Do you happen to 

know one who answers the description * ” 

,# I think so,” said the lady, “ and what is more, 
he is a friend of yours” 

" Then I tan guess his name. You refer to John 
Drtmmond” 

She nodded 

* 

n The very man,” she said “ He should answer 
the purpose admirably.” 

“ But how do you suppose you are going to 
persuade him to do it ? ” continued Dexter. "I 
fancy you will find him rather a .difficult man to 
deal with. When he chooses he can be as stubborn % 
as a mule. Unfortunately, he has a strange pre¬ 
dilection for honest dealings” 

“ Leave him to me. I think I can manage him. 
It would be stiuage if I could not He will not be 
the fust man whom 1 have induced to do things 
that other people thought impossible” 

“Well, go on and prosper I fyojie you may 
succeed. But I must confess that # r am doubtful 
One* thmg fe Certain, as I said just now, he* is 
honest enough whatever else he may be. You will 
have to be* pretty quick about 
** You had better Isavfe tfoe matter 'entirely in 
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my hands ” she remarked * If you tlwist in your 
oar you may spoil everything" 

" Then my oar shall not be thrust m, my dear, 
and I have the utmost confidence m you By the 
way, you are quite sure, I suppose, that Miss 
Conyers does not suspect what—well, shall we lay, 
what is locked up in that disused cellar 9 % 

“ Quite sure Why should she' I keep the key 
myself, and as we brought it in in the middle of 
night, when she was fast asleep, she could not 
possibly know anything about it" 

“You should, give orders that no one is to go 
down into either cellar under any pretext what¬ 
soever," ssftd Dexter 

She gave a little contemptuous laugh. It was 
\ery evident that she did not think much of his 
advice g t 

“What would the effect be ? ” she enquired 
* Why, that they’d seize the first opportunity to 
go down and explore Really, Richard, there are 
times when I* lose patience with you. How you 
wqjild manage* this affair, iT'Ieft to yourself, I 
cannot for the life of me imagine," • * 

K Nor I" he Implied, with perfect good humour, 
“ As I said; befpre, you are a clever woman, and 
no one kno#i 'that better than myself. But for 
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goodness sake, let’s be done with this as soon as 
possible and get out of England I am afraid my 
nerves are not what they used to be. The affair 
has created such a sensation that I swear I 
experience a chill every time I pass a policeman. 

I believe if one were to stop and speak to me I 

should fall down in a fit.” v * . 

« 

“ You are growing old, my dear Richard. That’s 
the real meaning of it. You must brace yourself 
up. The half million dollars which will be your 
share of this transaction should prove an excellent 
tonic. And now you had better go. Miss Conyers 
will be back soon, and I don't want her to find. 
you here. You may come to morrow night" 

“ Why not to-night ? ” he asked. " I don't see 
much of you.” 

,f Because I don't want you to be here too often,” 
she answered. " You don't know what people may 
think or say, and it is necessary that we should 
be as little before the public eye a§ possible just 
now.” A * 

"Very weH,” he said “I obey you*in that,‘as 
in everything else. Good-bye.” 

Strange though it may appear, she raised no 
objection when he took her in his arms aftd kissed 
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her. This facUJone would have given John Drum¬ 
mond food for reflection. 

When he had gone, the lady stood for a moment 
looking out into the garden with eyes that seemed 
to see nothing. 

44 My friend/’ she muttered, “ I wonder whether 
yo*U Yeally care for me as much as you jay you 
do ? Or is it the money you are thinking oP 
Well, Time will prove—but Heaven help you if 
you try to play me false.” 

While this curious interview had been proceed¬ 
ing, another had been taking place on the opposite 
side of the town. As John Drummond made his 
way bade to*his office after his walk with Dexter, 
he suddenly found himself face to face with no less 
a person than Miss Conyers Instead of passing 
him, she stopped and held out fyej; hand with that 

frankness which was so characteristic of her. 

** • 

“ Good morning, Mr. Drummond/' she said. 41 1 
am looking for a shop kept by a man named 
Milford. -Can you direct me to it?" 

" Milford, the fishmonger?" asked John, who 
jumped at the opportunity that she offered him. 
44 1 will show you the way with the greatest of 
pleasure.” 

44 Buff must not trespass upon your good nature,” 
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replied the girl “ If you will direct me, I am sure 
I shall be able to find it.” 

“ No, you must really let me show it to you,” 
he remarked “ It is not very far from here.” 

He turned, and they walked across the Market 
Place together. On the way he enquired after 
J Mrs. Ferrars. • * 

f< She complained of a slight headache this morn¬ 
ing,” answered his companion, "and did not get 

0 

up to breakfast. I don't think, Mr. Drummond, 
that she goes out enough, She has not been past 
the gates since she returned from London. That 
does not seem right in one who is so young and 
beautiful I think she must have known some 
great sorrow in her life—-for sometimes, when she 
is not observed, she seems to fall into fits of 
melancholy, from which 1 know she finds it difficult 
to rouse herself. Surely that should not be!" 

John agreed with her on this point— sts he felt 
he would have been ready to do on any other 
He has since confessed to me that he thought her 
the most charming girl he fed ever jnet in his Kfe. 
The Sountess was more beautiful and, m a sense, 
perhaps more fascinating, but Madeleine Conyers 
was so honest and straightforward, such an excel¬ 
lent Specimen of En$i$& womanhood thlt it was 

* * T 
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impossible not to be attracted by her* John felt 
that he should like hi$ mother to know her, and 
this exactly expresses the case. 

The same thought had never occurred to him 

where the other was concerned. 

* 

When they reached the shop which he had 
. promised to show her, he bade her good-bye and 
went back to his office, feeling that the old town 
had increased in beauty merely because of her 
presence in it. I gather from this fact that this 
hitherto scarcely impressionable young man was 
in a very fair way to fall in love. 

That afternoon, on his return from lunch, Nico- 
deftius handed him a note which had arrived during 
his absence. One glance at the handwriting on the 
envelope told him whence it came. 

u The Countess again," he said to himself. w I 
wonder what she wants with me this time ? 11 

It proved to be merely a short note, asking him 
•whether it would be possible for him to make it 
convenient to call at the house that afternoon. It 
concluded with this paragraphs— 

am Slfraicl I trespass sadly on your*titae, but 
you were once kind enough to say, if at any time 
you could help me, you would be very glad to do 
so, I stand in sote heed of advice now, and I know 
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of no one better calculated to give it than yourself." 

"You pay me a very pretty compliment, my lady,” 
said John with a smile. “ But I know you too well 
by this time, to put too much faith in all you say. 
However, I’ll call upon you and find out what it 
is you* want of me.” 

I am not quite sure that he was not influenced 
in some small degree by the knowledge that he 
would probably see something more of Miss 
Conyers, if he went. That, however, has nothing 
to do with the story, or at least with this particular 
part of it. 

Within an hour of his receipt of the note he 
entered the drawing-room at The Cedars, to find 
the Countess engaged upon some embroidery by 
the window. She came forward to greet him, and 
John thought, aj he shook hands with her, that, 
never since he had known her, had she looked more 
beautiful or more dangerous. 

“ It is so good of you to come so quickly,” she- 
said, as if she took it for granted tfyat he would 
come in any case. u You see, I remembered your 
kind offei' to help me, if ever I should stand in 
need of it Was I wrong ? ” 

“ No, you were quite right," he answered. " As 
I said before, I shall be very glad to helfryou, if 
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I can. But I am not very confident of my own 
powers ” 

“In this case I have no doubt you can render 
me a very signal service without taxing yourself too 
much. Do sit down and let me tell you all about 
it. It will ease my mind to pour, my troubles into 
. a* sympathetic ear. I have been brooding over it 
for the last two or three days, until my nerves seem 
quite unstrung.” 

She looked so sad at the moment that John was 
touched with compassion. 

“ Please do .not recall any unpleasant memories,” 
he said. “ May it not be possible for me to help 
you without that ? ” 

“ I fear not,” she answered, with a sigh. “ Be¬ 
sides, I have a good reason for wishing to tell you 
everything.” # * * 

“ And .that reason ? ” 

. “ Is that I want to be perfectly honest with you. 
Few women have known so much sorrow as I, 
and few haVe Over found themselves in such a 
position <Jt danger as I am in at th<? present 

moment.” . 

■ , \ > ■ - a * 

In her last remark she was for once telling the 
truth, thfeugh scarcely in the way she intended. 
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“ Do you mean that you are really in personal 
dangerasked John in surprise. 

It seemed impossible that this beautiful Creature 
seated before him, her embroidery in her hand, 
rould be going in fear of her life. 

“ I am in such danger,” she replied, " that I never 
venture .outside these walls Now you can • soe 
why I took this house, and why I lead the lonely 
life I do ” 

It struck John that there might be some truth in 
this, but he wanted to know more before he formed 
any definite opinion on that head. 

11 You have not been molested here 1 ” he sa’d 
“ No,” she answered, “ and for the ■simple reason 
that no one save yourself is awaie of my presence 
in the neighbourhood" 

“ Are you quii^ sure of that ? ” he asked 
“ Quite sure,” she replied. “ I don't know a soul 
in the place excepting yourself ” 

John thought of Dexter, and once more his 
suspicions weic aroused. What could the link 
between them be? M 

“ And now I must tell you my story, ’ she said, 
,f and you will then be able to say whether you will 
help me or not. Of course I know that I can rely 
on your secrecy. I need not ask that question. 
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For, believe me, the trust I am placing in you is 
no ordinary one. Should it leak out, I shall be as 
good as a dead woman/* 

This was certainly serious enough in all con¬ 
science, Drummond thought to himself. 

“ You may rely on me implicitly” he answered. 
“ I* pledge you my word that not a breath of it 
shall pass my lips. I hope you feel that you can 
trust me ? ° 

"As I said just now, I do trust you, and from 
the bqjttom of my heart, and in proof of it I will 
commence my story.” 



CHAPTER X 


“To begin with, I might tell you that I was 
bom in a little village a few miles distant from 
Buda-Pesth, in which city my father was a mer¬ 
chant He was an Englishman, but had been for 
many years resident in the country; my mother 
was a beautiful Hungarian girl of good family. 
The marriage was in every way a love-match, and 
was not approv£<j of by her relatives; indeed, the 
opposition was so strong that, from the day she’ 
entered my father’s house as his bride,’ they re¬ 
fused to recognise her existence in any way. In 
due course I was born;' and later on a? brother, who 
died in infancy. Never was a cljild more lov c ed 
by it! parents than I was—nothing was too good 
for me, and, .until my mother died, when I was 
twelve years old, no trouble darkened our doors, 
From that moment, however, a sad change came 

188 
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over us. My. father had been passionately attached 
to his wife, and for some time it was thought that 
losing her had affected his reason. He scarcely 
spoke, preferred always to be alone, and neglected 
his business to a serious extent. Little more than 
a year elapsed before he followed her to thd gr^ve, 
and* I was left alone. It was then discovered that 
during the past year my father’s business lufti suf¬ 
fered more than was supposed, partly by his 
inattention to it, but more by reason of the 
dishonesty of the cashier, who had succeeded in 
obtaining large sums by forgery, and who had then 
fled the country. Nevertheless there remained for 
me*a sum. amounting in English money to some¬ 
thing like ten thousand pounds. My father’s old 
lawyer was appointed my trustee, and a stricter 
business man could scarcely have been discovered 
• “ A few days after my father's Mineral, I received 
a visit from this gentleman. To my surprise he 
Was accompanied by a tall, military-looking man 
with a stern, .but exceedingly handsome face. He 
proved to be* jmy mother’s brother, the man who 
had quarrelled so fiercely with my father.. To cut 
this part of my story short, I was informed that he 
had come to take me away from my old home, 
which, it # appeared, was to be sold, when the amount 
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realised would be added to my fortune. I re¬ 
member that I was much affected by the prospect. 
I did not like the look of my uncle, and, worse 
than all, 1 could not bear the thought of leaving 
the home to which, childlike, I was so devotedly 
attached. However, I had no choice in the matter. 
Accordingly, next day I bade the de«£r 'old 
Fraulein, who had been my governess from the 
time that I could read, a weeping farewell, and set 
off with mjf uncle for Prague, near which city he 
owned a considerable estate. 

“ Of the dreariness of that old castle, in which 
1 was to dwell for upwards of nine long years, 1 
cannot give you any idea. It was tKe home of my 
race, but it was also the loneliest place I had ever 
seen or dreamt of. The servants were for the most 
part old and invariably cross. My uncle was un¬ 
married, a misanthrope, and scarcely ever left the* 
estate. When he spoke to me it was usually to 
ask some question concerning my studies, and woe 
betide me if I made a mistake. I was punished 
immediately and out of proportion < 4 o tjie offence. 
I don't think he ever forgot for a moment in all 
the years that I lived with him, that I was my 
father's daughter, the child of the man he had 
hated. Well, the years rolled by, and with them 
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I grew from girl to woman. With every twelve 

months my longing to escape from my prison, for 

prison it certainly was, increased in intensity. The 

dreary castle, the still drearier woods that enclosed 

it, were not my idea of the world Had I known 

where to go, 1 believe I should have run away, Jaut 

as yet*I had no money of my own, and, in all the 

years 1 had lived with him, my uncle had not - givcn 

me a pjgnny piece. Indeed it would have been of 

no use to me, if he had done so, since 1 could not 

* 

have spent it. 

“It was within three months of my coming into 
my fortune that the most evil hour of my life 
arrived. I* reft ember that it was a winter’s day, 
and I had been walking in the woods, dreaming 
my dreams of the future as was my custom. Dusk 
had fallen by the time I reached the castle once 
more. As I crossed the great hall the sound of 
voices reafehed me from my uncle’s room. He 
must have heard my step, for he came to the door 
and called .me in. Obedient to his summons, I 
followed him "into the room to find a stranger 
standing before "the fireplace. He was £alk and 
handsome, with black eyes and hair, and a fierce 
black moustache. His age would probably have 
been between thirty and thirty-five. My uncle, 
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who could^ be the essence of courtesy when 
he pleased, presented him to me as the Count 
Londa, whereupon he made me an elaborate bow, 
and expressed his pleasure at making my acquaint¬ 
ance. What his business was with my uncle I did 
not know then, though I thought I could hazard 
a very good guess. At any rate, he remained at 
the dlstle for upwards of a week, and during that 
time I was almost continually in his company. A 
more fascinating companion no woman could have 
desired. He had travelled a good deal and had 
hundreds of amusing stories to tell concerning 
his adventures in distant lands. 1 know that 1 
hung upon his words entranced. * • 

“ As the time drew near for him to leave, I found 
myself bitterly regretting his going. I can see now 
my girlish fancy had endowed him with qualities 
that he did not'possess^ nor could ever have pos 1 - 
sessed. What was worse, he had fascinated me 
so that I believed myself to be in love with him. 
Poor little, silly moth that I was, he. must have 
laughed to himself when he saw how soon 1 flut- 
tered into the flame" 

“ Three days before his departure he found me 
walking on the terrace. He approached me and 
begged me to take a stroll with him. My Woman’s 
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instinct told me what was coming, nor was I 
mistaken for, no sooner had we reached the seclu¬ 
sion of the'woods, than he told me of his love for 
me, vowing that he could not live without me; 
that, if I would marry him, he w^uld nuke me such 
a husband as no woman had ever had before* AJas 
for me, 4 ie certainly did. In answer to his question 
I tremblingly told him that I loved him, and 
promised, with my uncle's consent, to become his 
wife. 

“ c Alai, that will not do/ he answered, 1 for your 
uncle would nev^r consent to our union. Indeed 
he would do all that lay in lus power to prevent it 
I fear you do not know him as I do/ 

“ lie then went on to tell me something of his 
business with my uncle. The latter, he said, was 
in serious monetary difficulties, and* it was his un¬ 
happy lot t9 have to come down in order to press 
him for a settlement of certain affairs. 

" * Had I lmown that you were here, my love,' 
he went on, ‘ I*\\ould not have come on such a 
vulgar errand Bftt I thank Heaven for bringing 
me to my good angel—for my good angel you 
certainly are/ 

M< But if my unde will not consent, what are we 
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to do ?* I enquired, for I did not see any way out 
of the difficulty. 

u ‘ Would you be brave ? * he asked, looking 
eagerly into my face and speaking m his deep, 
mysterious voice. ' Could you nerve yourself to fly 
with me ? I would arrange everything, and we 
could be married in Vienna 1 * * 

"£or a moment I was amazed at the audacity 
of the idea and declared that I could not think 
of such a thing But he had all the subtlety of 
the Evil One, and can you be surprised that m 
the end I yielded. We fled together, and at last 
reached Vienna, where wc were married, and I 
became the Countess Londa-—wife of a gambler' 
and a spendthrift, and what was worse still, a 
member, as 1 soon discovered, of one of the most 
dangerous secret societies in Europe. Before we 
had been married a month, he had anticipated and 
squandered several thousand pounds of* my fortune, 
and, partly for political reasons, partly by reason of 
his debts, we were compelled to fly. the country. 
We went to Warsaw, and it was there that I became 
a member of the society to which lie belonged 
It was not he who talked me over, but an old 
man who had suffered cruelly at the hands of the 
Russian Government His eloquence wbrked upon 
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me to such a degree that I willingly consented to 
join them in order to further the good -work in 
which I understood they were engaged. However, 
it was not me but my money that they .wan.ted. 
Pressure was brought to bear, and I contributed 
largely to their funds. I have already told *you 
something of my adventures across the Russian 
frontier, so that I need not enlarge upon them 
now.’* 

John nodded his head. 

“ I remember you telling me,” he said. “ Please 
go on—you interest me deeply,” 

"You cannot think how it relieves me to have 
such a sympathetic listener,” she replied. "My 
burden of troubles seems all the lighter since I 
have shared it with you. Rut let me continue. 
Sad to say I had not been engaged at the work 
•for more than a year before I began to have my 
suspicion^ that the aims of the society were not 
quite as noble, as I had at first supposed them. 
In many cases its power was used for paying off 
1 private scores and for obtaining power over people 
for no other reason than that of extorting nfloney. 
I have known some sad things in my life, but 
never anything like the two years that followed. 
My husband's love, if he had ever had any for me, 
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was now quite gone, or even worse than that, for 
he treated me with the most diabolical cruelty. 
Picture my position! Tortured by'him on one 
hand, and bitterly regretting my connection with 
the society on the other, I was driven to the verge 
of despair. Then my child was bom, and, happily 
for it, died within three months. I felt as*if *my 

e ' 

heart were broken One night, and quite by 
accident, I discovered some papers of a desperately 
incriminating character. Never shall I be able to 
understand how it was that they were not more 
carefully guarded I seized them, and felt that 
at last I had a weapon that, if necessary, I could 
use against them. Not only were they mcriminat- 
ing to several high personages, but also, had they 
fallen into the hands of the Camorristi or Mafai, 
several of our own leaders would not have escaped 
with their lives. That was a year ago. 

“ Scarcely caring whether they caught “me or not, 
1 fled across the border, made my way by a cir¬ 
cuitous route to Venice, where I took ship and 
travelled to Egypt, thence to Algiers, and from 
Algito by private yacht to England I hid myself 
in London in a part of the town where I was 
scarcely likely to meet any of the foreign con¬ 
spirators, of whom. thore are so many in the 
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Metropolis. What 1 wanted to find was a house 
in some quiet suburb where I* could hide myself, 
for a time at least' Through a bookseller in the 
neighbourhood 1 ordered copies of all the suburban 
papers that I could think of. Eventually I ’decided 
upon trying this town, came down, saw this house, 
and then called upon you. I had seen your adver¬ 
tisement in the local journal—hence my visit.” 

John wondered whether Dexter bad had any¬ 
thing to do with it, or whether her story was the 
true o$e. 

" Now that you have heard this portion of my 
history,” she continued, ” you can understand why 
I vtfas so, anxious to obtain a house where my 
enemies would not be likely to think of looking 
for me. And yet even here I cannot allay my 
fears. My foes will do anything in the world to 
obtain possession of those papers* and, if they find 
pc, I verily believe my life will pay the forfeit. I 
have received information that they are searching 
foi me everywhere, and night after night, when 1 
retire to rest,* is with a prayer of thankfulness 
tlfat I am*still alive” « • 

" But it is impossible for you to bear this strain 
for long," said John. “ It will kill you. Would it 
not be possible for you to make terms with them ? 
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Would they not give up the pursuit if you returned 

* i 

to them the papers that you brought away with 
you?” 

" That is exactly the subject upon which I wish 
to ask your advice”, she answered, “An oppor¬ 
tunity has arisen by which I believe it can be 
accomplished without any undue risk to myself. 
One of the chiefs of the society sails from America 
to-morrow, where he has been searching for me, 
as it was rumoured that I had gone to Chicago, 
A friend of mine in that country, and whg alone 
knows my address, and whom I can trust as 
implicitly as I do yourself, communicated with him 
anonymously, olfering, on my behalf; to return The 
papers, provided he would come to England—pay 
a considerable sum—in fact the sum that I sub¬ 
scribed to the society, and give a written assurance 
that I should never again be molested.” 

" In that case, does it not seem that die matter 
is to all intents and purposes settled ? ” said Drum¬ 
mond, who began to wonder why Jie. had been 
asked to the conference at all. 0 * 

" I ranv afraid you do not quittf understand t 5 ie 

position,” she answered. ” Cannot you see that it 

/ 

would be impossible for me to appear in the busi- 
ness at all? To write from here would be to let 
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them know where I am. To post a letter to them 
would be to run the risk of its miscarrying” 

u Then what do you propose to do ? ” he asked, 
with natural bewilderment. 

v h 

“ That is exactly the question I wish to discuss 
with you,” she replied for the second time, rising 
from her chair as she spoke, and crossing the room 
to the fireplace. She leant her elbow on the 
mantelpiece and her head upon her hand, and, as 
John Drummond had to admit, the result was 
effective. I fancy if you were to question him 
to-day he would confess, despite other matters, in 
all his experience he had never met anyone who 
knew thovahie of an effective pose as did the 
Countess Londa. 

“Supposing this man comes,” she said, “what 
am I to do ? I could not possibly interview him 
myself. To all intents and purposes that would 
mean certain death.” 

Of course John Drummond was a very silly man, 
but she was .aware that it was impossible for her 
to tell him th*a£ Being a clever woman, she knew 
tlTat there are fimes when it becomes imptrative 
to conceal even what is obvious. 

“Tam afraid as yet I do not understand what I 
am to tfo,” he remarked. " I seem to have such 
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a vague knowledge of the situation You say that 
they want the papers, and my suggestion is that 
you should give them to them You say then that 
you wish to obtain a return of the contribution you 
have made to their funds, whereupon I suggest that 
you should write to the man to that effect, there¬ 
upon you declare that that is impossible ,Then, if 
it is impossible, how do you propose to proceed ? ” 
" As I have said twice before, that is the poml 
upon which I desue to be advised by you" 

" I fear I cannot advise I would help you if 
I could As it is I am at the end of iny resources ’* 
"Could you not help me yourself she said, 
veiy quietly, looking him m the face aSishe spoke 
with an expression which, had he but known it, 
should have told him that she had already made 
up her mind 

"I have already promised to do so on several 
occasions,” he answered, " but we seem to be get 
ting no neater the point I feai we are playing at 
cross purposes You tell me of your trouble and 
you ask me to assist you, but you ,will not say in 
what„way I am to do it” 1 1 

" Because I am half afraid to do so” she replied 
M I fear lest you may consider it too much to 
a$k/* 
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" I shall .be the best judge of that/ 1 he continued. 
" Please go on.” 

She paused for a moment and looked anxiously 

1 ■ * i 

at him,- It was evident to Drummond that what- 

I* N . 

ft 

ever she. was, now she was in deadly easiest. 

" Hr. Drummond, 7 she said, “ what I am going 
to ask of you is neither more nor less than to take 
a letter from me to this man. He cannot, harm 


you, as he will not even know your name or where 

i , 

you- come from, so that you will be running no 
practical risk.” ^ 

for the second time since he had known her, 
John found himself placed in ' a decidedly un¬ 
enviable position. He had pledged himself to help 
her, but when he did so he had no idea that he 
would be called upon to act as an intermediary 
between herself and a highly dangerous secret 
society. If the story she had toflef him were true, 


then she* had indeed known suffering such as falls 
to the lot' of few women. If it were not, he might 
rue the day*he had helped her for the rest of his 

lfe >• -V \ 

* “ You hesitate,” she said, " and. 1 don't wopder at 
it. I have no right to ask so much.” , : ,. 

Then ar head jdrqpped on to her hands, and 
she be^hn to weep bitterly. . John did not know 
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wliat to say or do. He could not bear to see her 
cry like this, and yet he could not see his way to 
comfort her, except by pledging himself at once 
to do what she^asked of him. A promise which 
at present he was not inclined to give. 

" l do not know what to say to you to cheer you, 
Countess,” he said at last. “ The request you 
have fliade to me is such a singular one that I 
could not possibly decide it offhand.” 

She looked up at him—her beautiful eyes filled 
with tears. » 

" If you do not help me in my great need,” she 
cried, “I am indeed undone, I thought Heaven 
had sent you to my assistance. Oh, Mr. Drum¬ 
mond, think! What would your feelings be if 
some one you loved were placed in my position? 
'Pity a despairing woman! 

John turned ’ aVay and walked to the window. 
He was visibly affected She rose from-her chair 
and followed him, holding out her hands to him 
with a gesture that Was infinitely pathetic, 
r “ Can I do nothing to move you ? ” she said 
“ Is iUusgless. for me to plead ? ” * * 

He could bear it no longer. 

“You must give me time,” he said, “to make 
up my mind You say the vessel is not* due for 
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a week. Will it suit you if I give you ray answer 
on Monday next ? ” 

“I shall live in agony until then. But if you 
cannot tell me before, I have no - choice but to 
wait." * * 

“ No.w tell me what I am to do; provided I agjee. 
I imisli know everything.” 

“All I ask of you," she answered, “is to take 
a letter from me to Plymouth, and deliver it your¬ 
self into the hands of the man from America. That 
is all. .He has already pledged himself to respect 
the messenger I may send.” 

“ Very well, f will think it over. I will give you 
iny 'decision as I promised on Monday.” 

From that moment her manner changed com¬ 
pletely. She dried her tears and seemed to put 
the dark past and the present danger behind her, 
John, however, declined the affernoon tea she 
offered him, on the excuse that he had some im¬ 
portant business to transact at the office. 

It was an. exceedingly thoughtful young man 
who left the Tjouse and strode back to the town. 
Hfe felt that thirf was the most serious question he 
had ever been called upon to confront in his life. 
To journey to a seaport town, and deliver a letter, 
would not at first sight strike one as being a very 
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perilous adventure* but the fact that the man to 
whom it was to be handed was the head of a 
dangerous secret society, put quite a different 
complexion upon it. He went home in a very 
perplexed st^te of mind, spent a restless evening, 
ancl a still more restless night. It was onhjj when, 
of course, quite by chance, he happened tp meet 
Miss Conyers next morning, that he brightened 
up at all. She received him with her usual 
graciousness, and they walked down the street 
together. On this occasion she informed him that 
the Countess was suffering from neuralgia, and, 
in consequence, was in very low spirits. 

John thought he could- understand, why. ' He 
did not, however, say so. 

All through that day he turned the question over 
m his mind, but without coming^ to a decision. At 
one time he thought he would go, at another he, 
felt that he would not And so Ihe pendulum of 
indecision swung backwards and forwards. 

On Saturday morning, by the exercise of great 
diplomacy, he managed to elicit the, fact that Miss 
Madeleine was in the habit of attending Divine 
worship on Sunday evenings at the Church, of Saint 
Bartholomew, which was situated a mile or so from 
The Cedars, With more subtlety than he w had ever 
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imagined he possessed, he also discovered that she 
would, in all probability, be present on the follow¬ 
ing Sunday* It is not a surprising fact, therefore, 
that when Miss Conyers entered the sacred building 
she found herself in a pew but a short distance 
removQd from that in which was seated the stalwart 
form of Mr. Drummond. At the conclusion of the 
service they met in the porch and he asked per¬ 
mission to walk with her as far as The Cedars. 
To this she graciously consented, and they set off 
together For some time they talked the ordinary 
clut chat of the day, and then an idea occurred to 
Drummond. 

“ Miss Conyers,” he said, “ 1 want you to make 
up my mind for me For I cannot do so myself.” 

“On wliat subject do you stand in need of 
assistance ? ” she asked with a little laugh. 

“ I will tell you,” he answered. • * But, before I 
do so, I must ask you not to say anything about 
it to anyone.” 

“ I will prpjnise that with pleasure,” she replied. 

“Well, the'fact of the matter is, I have been 
asfted by Mrs. Ferrars to do her a somewhat signal 
service* I don't know that I am going too far in 
telling you that she is in great trouble.” 

“ I gathered as much,” said the girt, simply. 
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" Well, she has asked me to try and get her out 
of that trouble at some risk to myself. What do 
you think I should do ? ” 

“ Oh, Mr. Drummond,” she said, " I don't think 
you otfght to ask me to decide such a question as 
that I” 

0 * 

“ But I do ask you,” he replied e 

“ Then the only thing I can say is that I should 
be guided by my own conscience in the matter. 
If you feel that you can help her, and, by doing 
so, make her happier, I would do it. Provided, of 
course, you can do it honourably” 

“ Thank you,” said Drummond. 1 “ That settles 
it.” • • . 

Next morning he informed the Countess that he 
was prepared to undertake what she asked of him. 



CHAPTER XI 


From the moment that Madeleine Conyers made 
up his # mind for him, John Drummond was at 
peace. I even venture to think that he derived 
a peculiar pleasure from the knowledge that she 
had*advised him to undertake the Countess’ errand 
* “ She is the sweetest girl in all the world/' he 
told himself, enthusiastically. “And \ really be¬ 
lieve she has some sort of liking for me. If I 
did not think so, her ladyship would have to look 
elsewhere for a messenger.” 

Whether, but for Miss Conyers' influence, he 
would have actually refused to do her errand I 
cannot say;*the fact remains, however, that he 
had consented, so nothing else mattered # 

On the Sunday, as I have already said, he wrote 
to her stating that he was prepared to help her, and 
on the .Monday morning he made his way to The 
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Cedars as sfoon as was compatible with the fitness 
of things. He was immediately admitted, but on 
this occasion he was conducted to what had for¬ 
merly been the dining-room, but which was now 
fulfilling the functions of a studio* He found the 
Countess there, standing before an easel, on„which 
was a half finished picture—a girl’s head .Drum¬ 
mond "has never professed to be an art critic, but 
he was a sufficient judge of painting to know that 
there was considerable talent in the work before 
him Ducctly the artist became aware, of his 
presence, she laid down her palette and brush and 
came forward to greet him. 

a How am I to thank you ? " she said, with a 
little tremor in her voice* "How good you arc 
to me.” 

“ I gave you my promise that I would help you,” 
John replied. "'I have now come to talk the affair, 
over with you and to receive my instructions. I 
must know exactly what I’ve got to .do, otherwise 
I may bungle matters.” 

" You shall know everything/' she answered “ I 
have rarejully arranged it all. If you 'would nbt 
mind going down to Plymouth on Wednesday, you 
would be in plenty of time for the mail boat. The 
man in question will land and proceed' .to this 
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address. (Here she handed him a card, upon which 
was the name of a street and the number of a 
house). He is to be there exactly two hours after 
the vessel arrives, and will make his way to the 
house. Arriving there, he will proceed to a room 
at the end of the corridor on the second floor. The 
house itself is situated in the old part of the town 
‘and is a poor place—nevertheless it will suit* our 
purpose admirably. All you will have to do will 
t bc to reach it two hours and a half after the boat 
is 111, walk up the stairs, rap upon the door, and 
when you are told to enter, do so. If all goes as 
it should, you will find yourself confronted by a 
short,*stout *marr, wearing blue glasses; he will ask 
your business and you will reply that you have 
come to see him regarding the transference of 
ceitam documents.. Should he then say, "Are 
they m Sanscrit ? ” you may hand me letter over 
to him—but be sure not to do so unless he asks 
the question." 

"Jt will remember that," Drummond replied 
“ And when shajl I receive the letter ? To reach 
Plyfhouth in time "it will be necessary „£or me to 
leave by the morning tram from Waterloo.” 

“ If you will come to see me to-morrow afternoon, 
i will hav£ it ready fot you,” she said “ And then 

0 
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I shall also be able to thank you again for your 
great goodness to me ” 

"I will come,” he replied, and then bade her 
good-bye. 

lie left the house not a little disappointed that 
he* had not seen Miss Conyers. He made, up for 
it, however, next morning when he met* her .in 
the Market Place. It struck him that there was 
something peculiar about girl’s manner. She 
seemed more reserved Aram Usual. He could not t 
understand the cause of i{ji"and, for some reason 
or another, it frightened him. 

They walked down the street together, until at 
last he felt emboldened to put a*request to her. 

“Have you ever crossed the river,” he asked, 

“ and looked at the oid town from that side ? You 
have no idea how picturesque vt is.” 

“No, I have hot seen it,” she answered, with 
an eagerness that was in great contrast to her 
former reserve. “I should like to do so.” 

“ Let us go over the bridge then.” • And he forth¬ 
with led her over the%ld stone bridge that connects * 
the two ^unties. They walked along the bTknk 
for a short distance and then sat down on a bench 
in the shade. The old town certainly presented a 
picturesque appearance with the morning sun 
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touching up the red-tiled roofs, the dark woodwork 
of the wharves, and the grey tower of the old 
church rising above all. John was certain by this 
time that Madeleine was unhappy, and he wanted, 
if possible, to learn the reason. He cotild *not, 
however, quite see his way to doing it. She solved 
the difficulty for him. For in her frank and im¬ 
petuous way she suddenly said:— • 

“Mr. Drummond, I.am very unhappy.” 

“ I am indeed sorrj^iib hear that,” he replied. 
“ is thore anything Hjfc&n do to help you ? ” 

“ I fear not,”, she answered, and then was silent 
for a few moments. 41 Mr. Drummond,” she said 
qt last, sptfaking in a low voice as if she were afraid 
that someone might hear her, “ i don't know what 
to think about Mrs. Fcrrars." 

► 

“In what way? * asked John. ,. 

She shook her head. 


, “ I cannot tell you,” she answered. “ I only 
know that there are times when she frightens me.” 

“You don’t* mean that she is unkind to you?” 
h® asked, Simdously. 

“No, no, I don’t mean that. And perhaps 1 
ought not to have spoken about it at all, but I felt 
troubled.' 4 
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Scarcely knowing, what he wa,s doing; he placed 
his hand upon her arm. 

H I hope that - yP u will always tell me your 
troubles,” he said, with great earnestness. 

Another silence ensued. ^ 

\You are very kind to me,”, she said at last. 
“ And it seems silly of me to have mentioned -the 
matter; but I could not help it” 

There was another silence, and, while it lasted, 
John debated a. question with himself. At last he 
made up his mind. „' 

“Madeleine,” he said, “I am going to ask you 
to do something for me.” 


“What is it?” she enquired, apparently * not 
noticing the way in,which he had addressed hef. 
“ I want you to let me take you to see my mother. 


It is not,.ten minutes’ walk from here. Believe me, 

■ i ■ 1 

I have good reason for .asking this.” - * 
ri Let us go then,c she. sa^l; * 

And they walked together along the bank until 
they reached the house/ ‘ ; 

They found Mrs. Drubmohd seated in 1 her 
favoujjite place. She looked up from; Ser reading 
in surprise// Who. was this tall, handsome girl her 
son was escorting across the lawn ?, Surely John 
had not —y 'W ■ y- '■. . 
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Whatever wild ideas the lady may have had were 
interrupted by the introduction which followed.' A 
chair was procured, and Madeleine occupied it for 
upwards, of a quarter of an hour. During, that time 
it was easy to see that she made. an impression 
upon John’s mother, which vastly delighted Jhat 
young # mm When she had taken leave of her, 
and they were in the road once more, she informed 
that gentleman that his mother was one of the 
sweetest old ladies she had ever mfct. And then 
his cuj> was full. 

" Now/’ he said, " do you know why I took you 
to see her ? ” 


The girl had to confess that she did not. 

• “Before I tell you, I want you to give me your 
promise that you will do what I am going to ask 


you. 

" Won’t you telfme first what it#? ” she replied. 
" But I will promise this, that if it is anything in 
reason; L will try. to do it.” 

"It is not very much” he answered, "but it 

■ • f ^ * 

means a good deal to .me.: I am going away to- 
mwDrrpyv morning, and scarcely know when I shall 
be back What T want you to do is to promise 
me that, should anything chance, to occur while I 

’ l .. " , i r . , 

am aw^y, yoii wilt at once go to my mother” 
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“But what could occur?” she asked, in some 
bewilderment 

" I don’t know that, anything will happen,” he 
replied. “ But I like to provide for contingencies. 
Will you promise me ? ” 

“.If you wish it,” she answered, simply. And on 
hearing that John’s heart leapt within hinj,. 

He 1 ?ade her good-bye at the corner of the High 
Street, and, if the old maiden lady, who keeps the 
small bookseller’s shop outside which they stood, 
thought that he held her hand longer th^n was 
altogether necessary, that was her affair, not mine. 

That afternoon Drummond made'his way to The 
Cedars, and received from the Countess; the letter 
he was to convey to Plymouth. He found her in 
a very agitated condition. He attributed this to 
nervousness. It was scarcely likely that a woman 
whose very existence perhaps depended on his* 
efforts would be anything but nervous. She 
thanked him again and again for his goodness to 
her, and vowed that, so long as she ipight live, she 
would be grateful to him. / 

“By th£,way” she said, as he rose \o go. *1 
think it would be better if, after delivering the 
letter, you were to take the train into Cornwall 
and remain there for two or three days. Tt is just 
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possible that, in spite of the promise given, the 
man may follow you.” 

This was a side of the affair which had not 
struck him, and John did not altogether care about 
it. However, he saw the reason contained in -the 
suggestion, and was prepared to do as she wished. 
Then she produced the all-important letter. If was 
unaddressed, but sealed. 

* 

"I implore you to be careful of it,” she said, 
as she 1 landed it to him. “ My life depends on 
its not passing out of your possession until it 
reaches the person for whom it is intended.” 

" I will guard it with my life,” he replied, placing 
it in the inside pocket of his coat as he spoke. 
."I only (rust that the result may be all you hope.” 

He bade her good-bye and left the house. He 
was bitterly disappointed at not having seen 
Madeleine, but he knew that it would be a bad 
move to ask for her. The usual maid-servant 
escorted him to the gate and held it open for him. 
Before passing through, he turned back and looked 
up at the house. Then an exclamation of astonish¬ 
ment escape cfhim. You, my reader, will understand 
this when I say that, looking out* u? on<? of the 
windows at the further end, was no less a person 
than Mr. Perkins, 
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£t was a very puzzled John Drummond , who 
walked down that dreary- thoroughfare. 

Next morning he left Waterlpoatnine and 

' i , * ' 

reached Plymouth shortly before four o'clock It 
was thefc first time he had visited that .ancient sea¬ 
port, but its traditions were well known .to him. 
Having engaged a room at one of the best hotels, 

- i f 

he toojc a stroll upon the famous Hoe; admired 
the heights of Batten, the wooded picturesqueness 
of Mount Edgecumbe, and the variety of shipping 
in the Sound. 

As he looked upon the placid waters he could 
scarcely believe that he, the quiet, almost un¬ 
known, House and Estate Agent of a small 
riverside town, was visiting this place to meet one. 
of the greatest conspirators of Europe. It seemed 
impossible! Then his thoughts turned to Made¬ 
leine. He wondered what she fyas doing. , He 
hoped that she might find time to think of; him. 
Later he made ..his way back to his hotel, dined, 
went for a stroll afterwards, and then to bed, 

, i • * 

wondering what- would happen an the morrow. 

. Ne»t morning Jie was early astir* * He*went ou| 
tfpon tie Hoe and searched the horizon for the 
vessel, whose coming he. was so eagerly awaiting. 
So far, however, there was ho sign of it * 1 * wais 
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not until neatly breakfast time that the gre&t 
steamer turned the point/and steamed majestically 
into the Sound. As John Drummond looked at 
her, he wondered what effect she was destined to 
bear upon his life. He watched her draw .up 
behind the breakwater and drop her. anchor. 

•« j 

u In a little more than-two hours* time I shall 
have completed my mission, and after that \ never 
want to see or hear of the Countess Londa again.” 

There was someone else, however, who he de¬ 
sired very much to see—and if he thought of her 
more perhaps than you or I would have done—well, 
who shall blame him? 

Stting on the Hoe, he watched the tender go 
out and saw it draw alongside. He took the time 

t ' 

carefully, and then returned to his hotel for break¬ 
fast. It was not* however, an altogether satis¬ 
factory meal. Early though he»had risen, and 

1 1 ' 

bracing as the air had been, he discovered that 

his appetite had quite deserted him. He glanced 

' / 1 

at some fish, trifled with an omelette, and quailed 
before grilled ham. At last he had to admit to 
hjmself that he too neryous to eat: He wanted 

I •, a i t ^ 

to get the interview over and be done with it. 
Until then he was certain that he would know 
no peacpi Again and again he consulted his watch, 
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feftring lest he might be late for his appointment 
The time seemed to him to drag as it had never 
done before. The morning, paper possessed no 
interest for him—atrocities in Asia Minor and 
simmering rebellion in China were as dust in his 
nostrils. 

At last he felt that it was time to go. * He 
accordingly donned his hat and started off. 
Eventually he found himself in the lower quarter 
of the town, in dose proximity to the place where 
the Pilgrim Fathers had set out to colonise the 
continent of America. The houses thereabout 
were by no means luxurious. There were shops 
in which chronometers and compasses filled • the 
window; others in which oil-skins and sea-boots; 
with slop clothes of infinite variety catered for the 
mariner, both at sea and ashore. Over all was the 
one pervading smell of fish—a subtle perfume from 
which there was no escape. He passed numerous 
carved doorways, reminiscent of the days of Raleigh 
and Drake until, at last, he reached the house 
which .had been so much on his mini The pros¬ 
pect was not at all prepossessing.* he found him- 
self standing in a narrow and particularly dirty 
street, flanked by houses, all some three stories in 
height. The lowest dens in London couldp scarcely 
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have equalled them for filth, and their only savihg 
grace was the carving upon the outer door. 

John Drummond passed into the stone-paved, 
courtyard and looked about him. On the right 
a narrow stone staircase, with a rope in lieu .of a 
handrail, led up to the second storey. He ascended 

* 0 

No qpe stopped him, and the only person he 
encountered was a' small child, seated on the top 
step, playing with a mouse in a trap, who refused 
lo let him pass her until he had examined har prize. 
When^he gave her a shilling and she had retreated 
downstairs, scarcely able to realise her good fortune, 
he proceeded * along the grimy corridor and ap¬ 
proached^ the. door at the end. A dirtier place he 
‘had never seen. In all probability it had not been 
painted or washed since the days of the heroes 
already mentigned. The walls were gloriously 
. panelled, the lintels were carved after a fashion that 
we do not know nowadays—but John Drummond 
paid no attention to them. He was thinking of the 

interview that was before him. After again 

■ * 

examining his watch he rapped upon the door. 
«\ deep foice from within called out “ Come in,” 

1 i > 9 

and, turning the handle, he entered. 

The room was a small one, and as badly fur¬ 
nished *as the rest of the house. The paper, in 
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mftst places, had fallen from the walls, the panes 
of the windows were, in most eases, cracked, and 
the sashes rotten to a degree. There was no 
carpet upon the floor, and the furniture consisted 
of a roftgh table in the centre of the room, three 
or four dilapidated chairs, and a looking-gla^s that 
had certainly seen better days. In one of the 
chairs,-which might once have been of the armed 
species, an exceedingly stout gentleman was seated 
He wore blue spectacles, and his face wore an 
expression of great anxiety. 

"What do you want with me ?M he asked of 
Drummond 

"I have come to see you concerning the trans¬ 
ference of certain documents,” that gentleman* 
replied. 

“ Documents ? ” asked the other, poking sharply 
at him. And then, after a short pause, he added, 
u Do they happen to be in Sanscrit ? ” 

“ You can judge for yourself,” John replied, and 

he thereupon handed him the letter. "I know 

§ 

nothing of wha,t is in it”‘ 

The man broke the seal and withdrew the con¬ 
tents ol the envelope. 

I regret to say that an oath escaped him. ‘ He 
banged his fist upon the table. Drummotjd was 
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moving towards the door, but the other called him 
back. m 

“ I have passed my word,” he said, “ that I would 
not detain you, or hand you over to the police, 
but 1 tell you this, my friend Once you’re? out of 
my sight, I’ll do my level best to get you and y # our 
friend^ fifteen years apiece for this bit of business." 

John stared at him in amazement. Wliat on 
earth did the man mean? If the Countess' story 
were correct, the boot was on the other foot 
" I t§ll you I know nothing at all of what is m 
that letter,” he said. “I simply undertook to 
deliver it on behalf of a client." 

“ in thajt case you must have a nice selection of 
dlients," retorted the man of the blue glasses, 
“ But you don't expect me to believe that, I 
. suppose ? ” 

*. “I give you my word" replied Jflbn, hotly. " 1 
am not accustomed to being doubted." And then, 
almost before he knew it, he had blurted out, “ If 

you're the Jcader of this secret society-" 

“ Leader of* what ?" cried the other, springing to 
Us feet # t 

• t 

"Leader of the secret society which has been 
■ 

oppressing the Countess Londa," John replied with 
corresponding warmth. 
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‘ r The Countess Londa? I never heard of her. 

And as for a secret society, let. me tell you*that I 

,am a member of the New York Stock Exchange." 

Drummond was too much bewildered to know 

what t6 think. One thing was certain, if the man 

were playing a part, he must be a consummate 

actor. „ ■ 

* ■ 

“ Look here," said the latter, “ I am going to 
say something to you. I'm a fairly good judge 
of faces, and I must say you do not strike me as 
being the kind of man to be mixed up in a business 
of this sort. You talk a lot of nonsense about 
Countesses and secret societies. 1 know neither 
the one nor the other." * 4 

■ 

“ But I was told that you were the chief ? ” 

“ Now, listen to me, my friend,” said the other. 

“ I don't know r whether you’re a''fool or a knave— ’ 
but-" 

“ I didn’t come here to be insulted,” growled 
Drummond. " I simply came to deliver that letter. 
Having done it, I will bid you goo<f mpming. 1 

wish to goodness I had never undertaken the busi- 

( **■ 

ness at all! ” 

“ You’ll certainly wish that before you’re done,” 
remarked the stranger, “ and you'll go on*wishing 
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it for a good many years. Folk of your profession 
may have a merry life—but it’s certainly a sho^ 
one. If you think we re going to pay two million— 
dollars for the body, well, you’re mistaken.” 

" For the body ? What on earth do you fliean ? ” 
cried John. “ 1 know of no body! ” # 

Tha eyes behind the blue spectacles regarded 
him steadfastly. • 

“ Either you are the cleverest scoundrel,'’ he said, 

“ that I've met in a fairly long experience, or you’ve 
been wca,k enough to have allowed yourself to be • 
made the tool.of a gang of rogues.” 

<f A gang of rogues ? ” 

. “ Do you mean to tell me that you have no 
idea what is in this letter ? ” asked the man, hold¬ 
ing up the sheet ^of note-paper i\ s he spoke. 

“ I give you nfy word that, all # l know is, that 
it contained an offer to return to you the papers, 

which the Countess Londa took with her when 
« 

she fled from Poland. I understand that you have 
■ • 
been searching for her in America ? ” 

• 1 ‘ Man, ^nan, you have* been footed, and I can 

see it all. Read that! ” 

■ 

As he spoke he threw the letter across the table. 
But Jofin did not pick it up. 
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k No, thank you,” he said I have no desire to 
road it” 

- <f You had better if you want to know more than 
you do now” 

A terhble feeling that he had been deceived was 
creeping over him All his old distrust of the 
Countess was rising again He looked ?t the 
letter 6n the table, and then at the man before 
lum 

4 Read it,’ said the latter 14 1 should advise you 
to do so Upon my word I believe you todbe an 
honest man” 

Without another word John picked up the letter 
It ran as follows — 

"If you arc anxious to know the whereabouts 
of Silas J Webber, you can d6 so by inserting 
an advertisement in the Imes to the effect that 
you are willing to pay the sum of two million 
dollars After that, further negotiations will be 
opened wilh you” 

* V 

John stared at the paper as if he were hypnotised, 
He could not believe that he saw aright If tins 
letter were correct, and he could not doubt "it, then 
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the story that had been told him by the Countess 
was simply a tissue of lies. For a moment-he fel^ 
sick and giddy—he thought of his mother and of 4 
Madeleine Conyers. What would they thjnk of 
him ? And all the time the man in the blue glasses 
was steadily watching liim. • 

"Well,” said that individual at last, u what do 
you think of it ? ” 

“ God knows,” he answered. " l don't know 
what to say or do. Is it possible that there can 
be such* villainy? She told me such a pathetic 
tale, and, like the fool I was, I believed her.” 

“ T,here was lady in the case then ? ” 

.“The Countess Londa—of whom I spoke just 
now.” 

" The Countess ^Bunkum, I expect,” said the 
other. “It seems to me we are on The threshold 
of big things. The question is, how do you pro- 
pose to act ? ” 

“ I don't knpw what to do," groaned poor John. 
“ It’s, plain* I Vs been fooled from beginning to 
entl. But I never "Suspected such treachery as this. 
Tell ine who you are and how you come to be 
mixed up in it?" 

Thereupon VandergrafF set to work and told 

p 
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him everything. He gave an outline of the career 
*uf Silas Webber and of the business which had 
’ brought him to Eurupe. lie described the anxiety 
of the^ widow and son, and commented briefly on 
the intense excitement in America concerning the 
fate of the missing man 

Then John told his tale, hiding nothing. ■ 

" I quite understand/* said the man with the blue 
glasses “ It*s our turn now Given a little luck, 
we’ll catch the whole gang What we have to do 
is to get up to Town as quickly as possible and 
take Scotland Yard into our confidence. It will 


be strange if we can’t score off them after all.” 

F 

I hey left the house together and made thqjr 

way to the ro lw r ay station 

For many lensons it was a pity they did not 

see Mr, Pcrkiqs, who, for the fast hour, had been 

* 

watching the house from a tavern on the opposite 
side of the street He followed them to the rail- 


way station and saw them enter the London 


express. 

" TJie gang's up/* he muttered, as the train 
steamed out of the station “ The prettiest bit of 
business that was ever planned has been spoilt by 
trusting to ail outsider/* 
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The same evening he slipped aboard a vessel 
bound for South America, and that was the Iasi 
I could ascertain of the doings of Mr. Perkins/ 



•CHAPTER XII 


IT would be impossible to give an)' adequate idea 
of John Drummond’s feeling during that journey 
to London. He could scarcely believe, that he 
had been so cruelly and heartlessly tricked by the 
Countess. He had gone out of his way t'o help her 
in what he had understood was her time of trouble, 
and she in return had rewarded him by an act 
of the grosses^ treachery. When lie thought of* 
what his own fate might have been, had hot Mr.\ 
Vandergraff believed in him, he felt his blond run 
cold in his veins. How easily he might have been 
taken for an accomplice. The fact* that he was 
assisting in the great Silas WebberMrayia scarcely 
appealed to Hun at the time. lie was too angry 
to pay much heed to that. 

On reaching Paddington they took a hapsom and 
drove direct to Scotland Yard There John told 
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his talc as straightforwardly as he knew how, 
keeping nothing back. , 

"You've had a narrow escape, Mr. Drummond,* 
said the inspector, when he had finished. Had 
they succeeded in their attempt, you might .have 
found* yoursejf in a very unenviable position.# As^ 
it is, your evidence will be of the utmost value to 
us. I presume no one knows of your refurn to 
London ? ” 

" Not that I am aware of," John replied. “ I 
don’t see how they could.” , 

“ Let us trjist they are not,” said the other. 
“We must lay our hands cn them with as little 
delay as*possible. If they suspect that there is 
anything wrong, they’ll be off before we know 
what they're doirjg, and the din sc will be a long 
one. By the way, while we’re on the subject, there 
are a few photographs you might took over. From 
the description you have given me of the lady, I 
fancy it: is just possible we may know something 
of her and her antecedents.” 

* He leff th& room and-presently returned, bring¬ 
ing with him a ’large packet of photographs. 

“ Cast your eye over these, will you, Mr. Drum¬ 
mond,” he said,*" while I aSS arranging matters, and 
tell me* if you recognise any of them.” 
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John did as requested. Most of the pictures had 
Jb^en taken on the Continent, and represented 
people of all sorts .and descriptions i military- 
looking men, debonaire ladies, young girls who 
might just have emerged from a convent, patri¬ 
archal grey beards and grandmotherly Women were , 
all depicted there, and every oile was a criminal. 
Drummond, however, could not find anyone he 
knew among them. A second packet was there¬ 
fore brought him, and again he began hi$ search. 
He had scrutinised perhaps thirty, when tm ex¬ 
clamation of astonishment escaped him. The 
picture in his hand was that of the Countess Londa, 
and the address of the firm showed that it had been 


taken in New York. On hearing his utterance of 
surprise, the inspector looked uf). . e 
"Have you found anything of interest >” he t 

• r , c 

asked, leaving his chair and Coming: round.to John's 

• i ■ ^ ^ 

side. 

"Here is^the woman herself/! John, answered 
" You could not have a better likeness." 4 : 

' S I ' 1 ■ ^ 

The^inspector looked c <jver his* shofilder. Then 

* t , i » t 

he, too, appeared to be surprised, , # 
"Well, I might have thought of that/^he said 
at last '-But I had riri idea she was in England. 
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The last time we heard of her she was in Isfew 
York ” 

“ You know her then ? ” 

“ Know her ? M repeated the other. " Good 
gracious, I should think I did! She is onft of the 
most jaccomplished women of her kind alive to-day. 
I donlt know another like her. And this is about! 
the biggest thing she has ever attempted-*which, 
as you may suppose, is saying a good deal.” 

“ May I look at that photo ? ” put in Vander- 
graff..* ‘'You can understand how interested I 
am.” , 

'fhe photograph was handed to him and he 
.examine 3 it carefully with the aid of his glass. 

“Sakes alive,” he said at once, "this is Saidie 
Dexter* who mined young Palgrave, and would 
have done the same for James W. Walbrooke’s 
son if the family hadn’t got him away in time. And 
to think she should have played it on poor old 

Silas like this! Well! Well! I wonder what he 

■ • 

would have ^aid could he have knowh it ? ” 

* " Saidie Dexter,” said* the. inspector, scratching 
his chin reflectively, Margaret Belton, Dora Mit- 
ford, Paula Wexford, Lady Millicent Durfield, Mrs. 
Marigft Ferrars, and theXpuntess Londa. Given 
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time, she’d furnish a whole directory with names.” 
^Vandergraff laughed. 

* " It is more probable that the directory furnishes 
her,” he remarked. 

John‘however, said nothing; he was thinking 
of something, and that something took a Jpt of 
‘understanding. * 

"Did you say that she once passed as a Mrs. 
Dexter?” he put in at last, looking up at the 
inspector as he spoke. 

"Yes,” that gentleman replied, with the delibera¬ 
tion' of one accustomed to such matters. “ She 

* 

committed, or rather planned, several big frauds in 
Chicago under that name. Her husband 1 , at any 
rate her reputed husband, had once served in the 
American Army. He afterwards did three years 
for a long firm swindle. 6 

" Can you describe him ? ” asked Drummond. 
" Believe me, I have a very good reason for putting 
the question to you.” 

“ I don’t know that I can,” replied th|? inspector; 

"but I have a man here,who, T bofieve, can do 

so” • • ' 1 

*■ ” 0 

He spoke through his desk tube, and few 
moments later a tall, soldierly-looking man entered 
the room* 1 *■ 
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“ Middlewicksaid the inspector,“ I believe you 
were in America at the time that Saidie Dex^ 
committed those frauds in Chicago. You hajl 
something to do witli her husband, had you not ?” 

" Yes, sir,” the man replied. “ I had hidi under' 
observation over those Briton forgeries, but tljey^d 
worked it so cleverly that we couldn’t bring it home? 
to him. I should know 7 him again if I saw him 
anywhere.” 

"Of medium height,” said John, turning to the 
man, “grey hair, fierce grey moustache, wears his 
hat a bit on one side, and limps a little on his left 
foot ? ” 

*You#have described him exactly, sir,” replied 
the other. " He was thrown off a car for gambling 
near San Diego, and he broke his ankle and his 
collar tone over the job. Otherwise he’d have 
been with her in Chicago and wrfd have had him. 
Then there was another of the gang, a man named 
Pete Hawkins. They were always together, and 
they played into each other's hands something 
marvellous. **A clever couple if ever I saw one.” 

% What made John thiitk of it, he cannot tell to 
this .day, but the fact remains that he felt sure he 
was acquainted with the redoubtable Pete. 

" Tall, black hair and eyes,” he cried. " Clean 
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shaven top lip, cudy black beard,. Looks about 
jQtty-five, and has a solera manner. Is that your 

“ You’ve hit him off exactly,” the other answered. 

“ Though I must say I don’t think he had a beard 
v{hen I knew him. Might I ask where yo§ met 
mm, sir? * , 

Before answering Drummond looked at the in¬ 
spector, That gentleman nodded approval, where-, 
upon he described the circumstances under which 
he had made the other's acquaintance. It,would 
have served all their purposes better had he been 
able .to say that Mr. Pete Hawkins—alias James 
Perkins—had followed him to Plymouth* and had 
given the alarm to the occupants of The Cedars’ 
—whom they were so anxious to catch. 

At last all the arrangements wjre complete, and 
the party, consisting of the inspector,, two detec¬ 
tives, Vandergraff and Drummond, was on its way 
to the riverside town which has played, such an ' 
important part in my story.. If I, \ver$ to tell you 
that John Drummond was. happy, I sjfould be mis- • 

* , s . ' ft , 

leading^you mc$i grossly? As a matter, of fact, sf 
more miserable man it would have been difficult to 
discover. He wa9. thoroughly out* of joint’with 

i g 1 

himself and the world, in general Badly though . 
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she had treated him, he scarcely knew how ^ie 
should look the woman, whom he had onje calhrd^ 
the ,£ountess, in the face, when they should meej. 
She had deceived him, it was true, but he had no 
desire to be too hard on her. After all, she was 
a wojnan, and a very beautiful one too; Jh^, 
perhaps, counted for something. Even in a career 
of crime there may be some extenuating circum¬ 
stances. 

Reaching the town, they left the train and drove 
straight to the Police Station. Five minutes there 
were sufficient to make all the necessary arrange¬ 
ments, and then they set off for the house. It was 
nearly nine o’clock by this time and quite dark— 

' a circumstance for which Drummond was supremely 
thankful. They passed through the Market Place, 
turned to the right, and began to ascend the hill 
which leads to the Wellesley Road. By this time 
John had quite made up his mind on one matter. 
Whatever might befall the woman whom he had 
known as |he Countess, Madeleine ^Conyers was 
• innocent* anl must leave the house. He would take 
•her to his mother that^ery night He could not 
bear .the thought of her remaining in the house. 

' At last, the 4ocal inspector made a signal, and the 
cab drew up some fifty yards from the gates of 
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The Cedars. They alighted, and a „ brief con- . 
ference was held. 

c* X 

* “ It would be as well if you went first and ^ang 
the bell, Mr. Drummond,” said the man from Scot¬ 
land Veil'd. “ We will follow close behind you.” 
e Little though the prospect appealed to hint' John 
Consented to the plan and went on in front to the 
gate. ‘Reaching it, he rang the bell, and, as he did 
so, thought of the previous occasions on which he 
had done the same thing. How little he had 
dreamed then that it would be his fate to one day 
do so with the minions of the law upon his heels. 

As no answer rewarded him, he rang again. 
Then the sound of a woman's step greeteddiim, and 
a moment later the door swung open and he found 
himself face to face with the jDrim maid-servant 
who had admitted him on other qnd happier occa¬ 
sions. She seemed vastly surprised to see him at 
such an hour, but of course was too well trained to 
say so. He enquired for Mrs. Ferrars, and as he 
did so, heard the police officers com§ up behind 
him. . / 0 

“ MrsL Ferrars is not aft home, sir/* the womans 
replied. “She went to London this morping. 
Miss Conyers is in, sir, if you would like to see 
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“ She’s slipped us after all,” cried the gentleman 
from Scotland Yard Then, turning to tfie lo<*=il # 
officer, he said, "Benson, take the cab and go & 
the lodgings of Mr. Dexter—arrest him and take 
him to the station. I’ll come down and search the 

h 

hous^f later. Wire to Town to them to look oi# fgr 
the woman. They will understand. Don’t lost? 
any time.” • 

The officer departed on his errand, after which 
the others entered the grounds They had not 
advanced very far when Drummond stopped the 
man from Scotland Yard. 

f ‘ Look here,” he said; " I’m going to ask you 
to do me a favour.” 

" I shall be very glad to do so,” replied the other; 

" provided, of course, that it does not affect my 
duty. What is it ? ” 

“ It concerns the lady we are about to see—Miss 
Conyers;” John answered. " I pledge you my word 
'she knows nothing of this business. She was en¬ 
gaged by. the other woman solely as a companion, 
on the djy that she entered into possession of this 
house. If you Rave nothing to say -to the jonlrary, 

I thought of getting her to my mother’s house 
to-night. This is no place for a young and 
innoce’nt girL” 
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‘ * I’m inclined to agree with you on that point," . 
s^id the other with a peculiar smile. " Well, I’ll see 
What can be done. I only wish we could have laid 
our hands upon the woman herself. If you ask my 
opinion, you were followed to Plymouth and 
shadowed while there. You were seen in company 
cwith this gentleman, Mr. Vandergraff, andwh°n you 
took the train for London, information was wired 
to them, and her ladyship, to put it vulgarly, cleared 
out immediately" 

As is already known, this is exactly what had 
happened. 

A moment later they entered the house and were 
shown direct to the drawing-room Madeleine was 

« 

not there, but she soon made her appearance. Thai 
she was surprised to see them admitted of no doubt. 
She looked from one to the other as if she could 
not understand the situation. John went to meet 
her, and instinctively took her hand. 

“ Miss Conyers," he said, “ I am very much afraid 
that we are here to cause you pain. ^Vill you try 
to be brave 1 " g 

“ What is it you have to tell me ? ” the girl an-' 
swered with a face that hacl suddenly become v very 
white. "I have felt all day that something was 
wrong. Please do not keep me in suspense," 
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"At what time this morning did Mrs. Ferrirs 
leave ? ” asked the man from Scotland Yard " Cjp 
you fix the time exactly? It is essential that vA 
should know it” 

Madeleine paused to think before she implied, 

rt It- was a few minutes before twelve o’clock.” 

• • • 

she answered. "I am sure of that. A telegrarnr 
came for her, and she opened it in the haH.” 

“ Did she say anything when she had read it ? ” 
the roan asked. 

"I understood that it was from her old com¬ 
panion who has been so ill,” the girl replied. " She 
told me that it was necessary for her to go to Town 
t at once, 'and fhat she did not know quite when she 
would be back. She seemed very much upset, and 
cried bitterly while I helped her with her trunk. 
There is nothingfthe matter, is there ? If so, please 
tell me at once. She has not met with an 

• accident ? ” 

John glanced at the inspector. The latter 

n 

. nodded ifjn approval. 

• “ Miss ■Conyers,” said John, "as^I said just now, 
we have bad news for you. I am sorry to tell you 
that we have *11 been very badly tricked.” 

“ IjpVhat way ? ” she asked, unable to understand 
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wfiat he meant. “ Surely not by Mrs. Ferrars ? I 
5 cannot Relieve that! " 

* “ Unfortunately it is only too true,” was the reply. 
“The fact is she is not the lady we thought her, 
but a Notorious criminal, and this gentleman, who 
i f s an officer from Scotland Yard, holds a wjirrant 
'for her arrest.” * 

Madeleine uttered a little exclamation of pain. 
It was evident from it that she had been as badly 
taken in as John. Some moments elapsed before 
she replied. r 

u Oh! This cannot be true,” she cried, and then 
added, “ she was so good to me—so kind and con¬ 
siderate.” * 

r 

John felt inclined to differ with her on this point, 
but he did not do so. 

The inspector thereupon stepped into the breach. 
Experience had*doubtless hardened him. 

“I’m afraid we’re rather wasting time,* sir,” he 
said If you don’t mind, we’ll search the house 
while you’re t ekplaining matters to the c young lady. 
We may find something that may give fls’ a clue, 
both as to her thereabouts and alst> as to the other" 

U y 

matter that we are acquainted with. 

John understood what he meant, and wa^ grate¬ 
ful to him for the consideration he had sh&wn in 
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not mentioning what that other matter was. 
Nothing was to be gained by it. 

“ Before we do anything further, however,” tlif 
inspector continued, producing his pocket-book as 
he spoke, ‘'perhaps Miss Conyers would ndt mind 
telling me how many servants there are in ^the 
house.* I may have to question them as to what* 
they know about this matter.” • 

“ There are five,” she answered. “ A butler-” 

" Butler ? ” cried Drummond in astonishment. 

“ But sjnee Mrs. Ferrars has occupied the house, 
a maid has always opened the door to me, and, 
when I lunched here, she waited at table.” 

" Exacliy! ”•answered Madeleine. “ Mrs, Ferrars 
told me when I came that, whenever site had 
visitors, # she preferred to be waited on by a maid 
■ The man only did so when we were alone.” 

The inspector smiled grimly. 

” There* is more in that than meets the eye,” hq. 
said. “ She did not want the man to be seen.” 

" Good He&vens, now I can see everything,” cried 

d • • 

John, slapping hi$ hand oa his knee^ ” The butlei 
was the man whom I tdld you I saw talking to 
Dexter, and whpm I afterwards caught looking out 
of one flf these windows.” 


Q 
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Then, turning to Madeleine as if for information, 
Jiei addecj:- 1 - 

, ‘ A dark man with a clean shaven upper lip, and 
a black beard ? ” 

"You have described him exactly,” the girl re¬ 
plied "He left yesterday morning to go to see 
a sick relation somewhere in the Midlands.” . 

Again the man. from Scotland Yard gave one of 
his inscrutable smiles. 

“ If I may hazard a guess,” he remarked, turning 
to Drummond, " he left here in order to follow you. 
But pray forgive me, Miss Conyers, I am interrupt¬ 
ing you. Who are the other servants ? ” 

,f Two maids, one elderly and onet young,” ^he 
returned. “But you can ,see them for yourself,' 
for both of them are in the house now. Then 
there was the Chef—a Frenchman—who hdd been 

c„ 

with Mrs. F err are, so I understand, for many years.” 

“ But you use the word ' was'! What .am I to 
understand from that ? ” the inspector asked. 

" I say 1 was' because he has behaved^ infamously.; 
Within an hour of Mrs.. Ferrars' .departure he. 
packed Jiis box .and went , away, (Jeclaring that he , 

#■» , ' * _ k 

would not. remain any longer in such a dull place. 

I did not know what on earth, to*do, as I was 
powerless to stop him, and he . absolutely Irefused 
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to give me any address, so that Mrs. Ferrars might 

communicate with him” • • • 

• 

“ From his point of view, a very prudent action,” 
replied the police officer. “ That’s another of the 
gang. Perhaps you will be good enough to .de¬ 
scribe him to me.” • • 

The girl did so to the best of her ability, anS 
the other entered the particulars in his pocket- 
book, after which he enquired whether there were 
any more servants, 

“Only one, the kitchen-maid,” said Madeleine. 
“ You can see her, for she is still here. She is quite 
a young girl, and I obtained her from the country 
mys*elf.” •• • 

“ Thank you. And now I think I will take a 
look round if youjiave no objection. Perhaps you 
would not mind Idling one of the maids to furnish 
me with a candle.” • 

John rang the bell, and, when it was answered 
by the prim maid who had opened the door to them 
on their arjival, the necessary ordei; was given. 
As soon ifis it was fulfilled, the officers, accompanied 
^y Vandergraff, *sct off t to explore* the house. 

Wl^en they had departed, a somewhat awkward 

h ■ 

silence fell upon the pair who remained in the 
room., ^During his journey up from Plymouth, John 
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had made up his mind on a certain matter, but 

£ov? that^he found himself brought face to face, 0 

not only with it, but with her, he discovered-that 

it was more difficult to put it into execution than 

he had supposed. The girl, he had every reason 

tOeknpw, had been placed in a most serious position, 
^ *■ 
and vciy naturally he did not wish to add to it. 

Yet, if fie did not ask the question he had intended 

to put to her, how could he take her away to his 

mothers house? She was the first to break the 

silence. 

“ Mr. Drummond,” she said, “ this is really very 
terrible. If I had had anv idea that Mrs. Ferrars 

j 

was what you say she is, I should not have dreamed 
of coming to her, I have told you, I think, that 
my father and mother are dead, and really I have 
scarcely a friend in the world. WJhat on earth am 
I to do ? This will ruin me.” * 

11 Not a bit of it,” John replied, brusquely. “ No 
one will suspect you of any complicity in the* 
matter.” , t . 

Then, advancing a step,- he took her hand and 
looked into her eyes. ° e 
“Madeleine,” he said, and there was a little 
tremor in his voice, " under other cifcumstances I 
should certainly not have spoken so sooh* but 
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situated as we are, I sec no way out of it.” (He 
could feel her hand trembling in his), u jfou lftusi 
know by this time that, I love you—that I love you 
beyond anything in the world. I have only' known 
you a short time—but love may be born in an hour, 
nay^in a moment You are in trouble, let 111® htalp 
you.* Leave this house to-night and let me take 
you to my mother, who will befriend you as she 
would her own daughter. Dearest, will you be my 
wife ? 1 know I am not worthy of you, but if you 
will take me, I will do my utmost to make you 
happy, Tell t me, dear, whether you can love me, 
as I love you ? But if you would rather not answer 
such a<Juesf?on—say so, and I will not press it.” 

She did not speak, but she gave him her other 
hand, and then Ijer head fell upon his shoulder and 
remained there.^She sobbed as if her heart would 
break. He endeavoured to soothe her, but it was 

1 

some time before he could do so. When she was 
'herself again, she looked up at hirn with sweet 
trusting eyes—that had the real sparkle of love in 
them'. ( Jle tead their meaning, and who shall blame 
*him if he sealed his fatys with a—^vell, shall we say 
in the way it slfould be sealed? 

“ Qji, Johrt, John,” she whispered “ I cannot 
belkwe it. I cannot understand why you should 
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care for me. But oh! I love you! I love you! I 
Jhink I fcave loved you ever since I first saw you* 
'John Drummond was not, as you may have 
gathered by this time, a man given to a great dis¬ 
play of emotion, but now, with this lovely girl in 
hjs zixms, telling him that she loved him, he found 
a lump rising in his throat and tears standing in 
his ey6s. Happen what might, he would prove 
worthy of her love. 

" Now, dear,” he said at last, and you may guess 
how sweet the knowledge of proprietorship was to 
him, " you must get some things together for I am 

Vi 

going to take you home to my mother. This house, 
after what has happened in it, is no place* for ybu.” 
" But will your mother want me, do you think ? ” 


she asked, looking up at him. 

“ You have seen her, and you kgpw that she will,” 
said John. “ Believe me, dear, she will be a second 


mother to you.” 


"Then I will go and get ready at once. Oh! 


John, you dqn’t know how miserable, $nd yet how 
happy I am. I am not worthy of you, hut', God T 
helping jfne, I will do my Best to make you the best?' 
wife in the world. 1 ’ ■ t 

w I am sure of that,” he answered,* and yju may 
be sure he meant it. 
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Then he opened the door for her, and she $ent 
hpstairs to her own room, while John set ofj in 
search of the man from Scotland Yard. He 
eventually discovered him in the kitchen, where 
he was interrogating the servants. Smalf success, 
however, attended his efforts. It was evident’that 
they»knew nothing of their late mistress' histoty, 
and also that they fully believed the stories that 
had been told them by the artful Perkins, and still 
more artful chef. To add to the inspector’s 
trouljcs he had searched the house from garret 
to kitchen and had discovered no clue to guide 
him. 

* I’vs -been through every room in the house and 
can find nothing,” he said. u She hasn*t left a scrap 
of anything that will give me the hint I want. 
It’s very evident that she had everything ready to 
clear out on the^rst warning. Ofc, she's a knowing 
one,ds,your friend the—what was it? Yes! I 
* remember, the Countess Ldhda." 

John was not in the humour for jesting, and for 
that t£a*on Jhe did not reply to this speech. Even 
had he done so it is probable ij would not have 
been heard, and for tfie reason that at the same 
. moment, the*gate~bell rang loudly. 

. u J#*ho is that, I wonder ? ” cried the inspector, 
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jumping to his feet. One of you girls go and find 
andfcbe sure to keep a silent tongue in your 

f' 

he^d—or you’ll hear from me.” 

A few moments later the maid returned, bringing 
with her the local police officer, who had been sent 
to r arjest Dexter. 

Well, did you catch him ? ” cried the man 'from 
Scotland Yard. 

The other shook his head. 

" He cleared out at mid-day, so his landlady told 
me. The excuse he made was that he had received 
an invitation to shoot somewhere in* Oxfordshire. * 
I searched his rooms, but there was nothing there. 
He'd taken everything he possessed away with 
him” 

“ Pretty good for a shooting excursion,” said the 
inspector. “ Perhaps he's going fo the centre of 
Africa in search of elephants. At any r$ite f I'll 
have a look round therife myself in the morning.” • 

"What are you going to do now?” .enquired 
John; who was wondering .how long it would be 
before Madeleine* would be^ ready. * 

“ I’m going to search the cellars,” the other, re¬ 
plied. Then, turning to the maids, he*added,^" just 
bring me the keys.” * 
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"We have not goL them, sir” the elder of the 
women replied. “ Mrs. Ferrars locked tkem fp, # 
saying that the cellars were dark and were not £0 
be used.” 

"Has the other lady, her companion, got them, 
do yflu think? Just go and ask her.” , , 

. The maid went off on her errand, and presently 
returned with the information that Miss Conyers 
had never had possession of the keys. 

There was a smile of satisfaction on the in¬ 
spectors face. 

" In that case I'm afraid we must break the door 
opey,” he remarked “ I fancy we shall find what 
we are seeking there. It will certainly surprise me 
if we don’t. Come along.” 

He thereupon ltd the way down the stone stairs 
. from the lobby, outside the kitchen, and at the 
bottom qf some half-dozen steps reached the cellar 
door. Turning to the constable behind him, he 
bade him .bjeak it in. The man put Jus shoulder 
* to it-~But without success. The door was a strong 

1 • 

*one and defied him. 

1 

" Let me try,’ % said John, and he accordingly 
appliecl his strength to it—with the same result. 
Then* the pair tried together, but were no more 
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successful. At last the local police officer departed 

lit search of an instrument wherewith to force it. 
< r 

jyid returned in a few minutes with a crowbar in 
his hand. In almost less time than it takes to tell, 
the lock was forced and the door stood open. 

, \yith the inspector at their head, they descended 
the damp stone stairs, until they found themselves 
in a narrow passage, on either side of which was 
a door. That on the left was unlocked, and when 
opened, showed them that they were face to face 
with the wine cellar. The racks and bins, however, 


were empty, while the floor was covered with a 

V 

litter of straw and empty envelopes. 

f ‘ Nothing there,” said the inspector, aftfc'r a brief 
survey of the place. “ We’ll try the cellar on the 
other side.” * > 


They crossed to the door in^uestion, only to 
find it locked. 


“ Break it in ” said the man from Scotland Yard,' 
and forthwith the crowbar was again brought into 

t c » 

action. The door fell in with a eras}! at*. the third, 
blow, apd then 3 curious ^ight met their eyes. The* 

t» 

room, if room it could be called? was a small one, 

« 

perhaps ten feet long by six feet in width. It 
possessed one small window—-a narrow some 
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few inches in length. But there was that beftre 
them which, for the moment, held everyone spill- # 
bound. In the centre of the room, supported on 
two trestles, was a coffin. 

“It seems to me we have found what \^e were 
looking for,” remarked the inspector, in a quiet, 
voiced but with unmistakable satisfaction. No orife 
else said anything, for the simple reason that it 
sebmed as if there were nothing else to be said 
“Very well”.said the inspector, after he had 
walked round the dismal object and had inspected 
it from every .point of view, “we’ll have to see to 
this^ in the morning.” 

. Then; turning to the local officer, he bade him 
place a man on guard at the door at the top of 
‘ the stairs for the remainder of the night. After 
that they wefh upstairs. The incandescent 
lights were turned down, and, in consequence, the 
1 hall was in half darkness. Long shadows drew 

across the tesselated floor and added to the general 

, * • » 

• gloom. • « *» 

• u Wdll* said the inspector, wiping the perspira¬ 
tion from his brow as h*e spoke, “ I’ve known some 
queer cases in my time—but I think this beats 
then^ &11.” 
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r John was about to reply, when his quick cars . 
caught £he sound of a light footstep descending the 
sfairs. A moment later Madeleine made her 
appearance. 

“ I hlhve only one trunk,” she said “ But I am 
afraid I cannot move it myself.” • 

» r J r . 

* The inspector was quite equal to the occasion. 
Two Constables were at once despatched, and in 
a very few minutes the article in question was 
beside the driver of the cab that still waited at 
the gate. Then John Drummond turned to 
Vandergraff. 

" Mr. Vandergraff,” he said, “ we’ve been through 
a good deal since we met this morning. Won’t you. 
let me offer you the hospitality of my house for 
the night ? We can talk over this matter* in the' 
morning.” 

Vandergraff accepted the invitation with alacrity, 

■ 

and then John proposed that they should start. . ‘ 
“If you want me for anything,” said John, hold- 

* i * 

ing out his hand to the inspector, ” yoknow«where - 
to find me.” n 1 c- 

t , 

“ I shall know where to find *you, never fear,” 
replied the officer, with a laugh. " t I don’t, fancy, 

4-i 

however, that we shall trouble you very much for 
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a few days. Now that I’ve settled matters here, 
I’m going to overhaul Mr. Dexter's late residence. 
I’m afraid though, it won't tell us much. Goocf 
night.” 

Half an hour later they had reached "John’s 
houses where Madeleine was received with a wel¬ 
come, flie sincerity of which was unmistakable. • 
The sun was within half an hour of rising Vlien 
Vandergraff and Drummond sought their couches. 
By that time John knew more about Silas Webber’s 
life and character than he did before. On the 
following morning Vandergraff departed for 
London. 

****** 


“ It was all your fault,” said a certain lady in 
South America, as she leaned back in her chair in 
a shady patio and fanned herself slowly. ” If you 
Jiad only woriged matters as you should have done, 
$11 woukl # have been right. As it is, we have 
dropped everything. W£ have only lost a couple 
of millions—and through your folly.” 

u I pfi't see what I have done,” her companion 
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remarked, as he rolled a cigarette. " I did all you 
t todd In my opinion you trusted that idiot of 
a^House Agent too much, but I suppose that does 
not go for anything with a woman.” 

To this she offered no reply. It was noticeable, 
however, that her fingers—those fingers which so 
many admired, were tightly clenched upop the 
elbow*of the chair. 

“ And what are we to do now ? ” 

As he spoke she rose from her chair and faced 
him like a lioness at bay. o 

“You can say or do whatever you like,” she 
, said, “ but my mind is made up. 1 am tired of it 

i* 

all. The misery and the mockery of it—*—” and, 
then her voice broke with a little sob. “ I wish to 
goodness I were dead!” « 

Surely there must have been sftme good some¬ 
where. 1 


* 


* 




* * 



*■ 


4 * 

There was trouble! ‘There, was very big 
trouble! What was to be done^ At ( length, 
however, matters were settled, as they woufe^have 
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been at an/ other time, and Silas Webber went 
bad? to his own country—as jmostentatiousl^ as lje 
had come. • 

For my own part, I wish I had been present at 

the wedding of John Drummond and Madeleine 

Conyers. It was my misfortune tiiat I was not." 

But tjfen, of course, I have been unforturfhte; 

in everything. As a matter of fact, I .don't 

think that any fault can be found in the 

way in which Fate has behaved. I am, 

unfortunately, still a bachelor, but—you will 

hear more about that later on. Should you happen 

to hear that the Countess Londa, alias Mrs. Fcrrars, 

Saidfe IJextef, Margaret Belton, Dora Milford, 

• 

Paula Wexford, Lady Millicent Durfield, was 
arrestee^some six months ago for attempting to sell 
certain Russian ^lans, you must not believe the 
fact. It was old Israel Graff Nit£ who told me 
that " it Was a great world, but the weakest might 
sometimes be taken for the strongest.” 

I have ju 3 t bought a silver mug, which I am 
going to*t<fke down with nqp next week to a certain 
christening. As^a maftcr of fact, I arn* rather 
ashamfed of myself, for I feel that I do not deserve 
the hon&ur that has been conferred upon mef 
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That, of course, however, has nothing to do with 

yqji When we catch the Countess Londa *1 will 
teil you more about it 

a 


The End 


* 
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The Destined Maid. Ulus. (239). 
Knaves of Diamonds (265). 
.The GreatPirate Syndicate (271) 
The Pose of Judah (284). 
Brothers of the Chain (291). 
The Justice of Revenge (356). 
t A Honeymoon in Space (371). 

, ' Denver*^ Double (383). 

.The Missionary (43d). 

The White Witch of Mayfair 
(448). 


Griffiths (Major Arthur)* - 

Ford’s Folly, Ltd. (300). 

East and Loose (320). 

* Stand of the Broad Arrow (343). 
The Thin Red Line (354). ' 
No.-99, and Blue Blood (401). 
A Bid for Empire (426). 

A Duchess in Difficulties (438). 
Tales of a Government Official 
(450). *• * # * 

Gunter (A. C.). • 

A F lofida Enchantment (277). 
The Princess of Copper (348). 
The MamJtacturer’s Daughter 

( 413 )* •. , . 

Deacon and Actress (425). 

Haggard (Lieut.-Col. Andrew). 
Tempest-Torn (49). 

Hardy (Thomas). 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles (3). 


Harradan (Beatrice). 

Ships that Pass in the Night (i^' 
Hartd (Bret). 

Stories in Light and Shadow 
(252). * 

Jack Hamlin’s Mediation, and 
other Stories (294), 

From Sandhill to J 5 ice (J29), 
Under the Redwoods^3fi}). 

On the Old Trail (437) $ 
Hawthorne (Julian). 

A Fool of Nature (#21). 

Henty (G. A.). 

The Woman of the Commune. 

(96) • ; 

Hiatt (Charles). 

Ellen Terry : An Appreciation 
( 353 *)- 

Hill (Headon). 

The Spies of the Wight (266). 
Hlrd (Frank) 

King Fritz’s A.D.C. (409). 
Hobbes (John Oliver), 
i Love and the Soul Hunters 

I (45 6 )- 

| Holland (Clive). 

Marcelle of the Latin Quarter 
( 317 ). 

Hooper (George). 

Waterloo. With Maps and 
Plans (10). 

Hope (Anthony). 

Comedies of Courtship (107). 
Half a Hero (139). 

The Intrusions of Peggy (457). 
Hope (Graham). 

My Lord Winchenden (440). 
Hopkins (Tlghe). 

. The Nugents of Carricomu 
• ( 47 «)- 

( Hume (Fergus). • 

The Rainbow Feather (261). 
The Red-Headed Man (301). 

. The Vanishing of Tera (319). 
The Shylock of the River (374). 
The Crime of the Crystal (405). 
The Pagan’s Cup (431). 

Hunt (Violet). 

A Hard Woman (97), 

The Way of Marriage (i$o). 



B&lts INDIAN AN 1 \ 


Hutcheson (J. C.). 

* Crown and Anchor (135I, 

The Pirate Junk (156). 

Hyne (C^J. Cutcllffe). 
Adventures of Captain Kettle- 
Illustrated (244). 1 

Further Adventures of Captain I 
• &«Je (588). ! 

Four Red Night Caps (363) 

Tife Little Red Captain (459). 

Jacobs (W. W.). 

At Sunwfch Port (434). 

The Lady of the Barge. 

Jane (Sired. T.). 

J£Ver Mohun (389). 

Jocelyn (Mrs. R.). 

Only a Flirt (171). 

Lady Mary’s Experiences (181). 
Miss Rayburn’s Diamonds (225) 
Henry Massinger (278). 

Jokal (Maurus). 

The Baron’s Sons (370) 
Manasseh (406). 

Kennard (Mrs. E.). 

A Riverside Romance (112). 

At the Tail of the Hounds (201). 
L (X.). 

The Limb (124). 

Le Breton (John). 

Mis’ess Joy (340). 

Lee (Albert). 

The Gentleman Pensioner (311). 
Le Queux (W.). 

Whoso Findeth a Wife (1S8). 
Scribes and Pharisees (215). 

If Sinners Entice Thee (236). 
England's Peril (270). 

The Bond of Black (282). 

Wiles of the Wicked (307). • 
An Eye for an Eye (336). « 

In White Raiment (353). 

The Court of Honour (399). 

The Man from Downing Street. 

McHugh (R. J.)' 

The Siege of Ladysmith. Illus¬ 
trated^!). 

Mallock (W. H.). 

A Human Document (21). 

The Heart of Life (101). 


Mallock (W. H.V * • 

The Individualist (272). 

Marsh (Richard). , 

■ In Full Cry (279). * 

The Goddess (334). 

An Aristocratic Detective (360). 
The Joss (385) ‘ ' 

Between the Dark Snd the 
Daylight (442). 

Marshall (A. H.). 

Lord Stirling's Son (70). 

Mason (A. E. W.). 

The Four Feathers. 


Mathers (Helen). " 

Bam Wilddre (238) . 

Cinders (382). * 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.) 

The Desire of Men (292). 

The Wooing of Monica (302). 
Margaret (443). 

Meade (L. T.) and Halifax 
(Clifford). • 

Where the Shoe Pinches (330). 
Meredith (George). 

Richard Feverel (67). * 

Lord Ovmont and'his Aminta 

(57). • * 

The Tragic Comedians (158). 

Merrick (Leonard). 

When Love flies out o’ the 
Window (436). 

Merriman (Henry Seton)*’ , 

With Edged Tools (15). 

The Grey- Lady. Illus. ,(190) 
Mltford (Bertram). 

John Ames, Native Commis¬ 
sioner (296). 

Aletta: «A Story«of the Boer In¬ 
vasion (3S2), 

War—and Arcadia ( 3 £ 9 ). • 
Moore (George). 

The Untilled Fftld. 

Morrow*(W. C.). 

The Ape, the 1. Idiot, and other. 
People (232). * 


Muddock (J. E.) 

Stripped ef the Tinsel (113). 
The Lost Laird (220). 


In the King's Favour (274). 
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4 COLONIAL 

Muddbcf (J. E.). 

Kate Cameron of Brux (355). 
Whose was the Hand ? (392). 
Natal (Rt. Rev. Lord Bishop of). 
My Diocese during the War ; 
.■( 3 2 7 ). . i 

Neish {Rosalie). 

How to Choose an Husband. 

Msbet (Hume). 

Kings of the Sea. Illustrated ! 

(184). i 

The Revenge of Valerie (298). I 
The Empire Makers (316). 

For Rigm and England (338). 
Nlsbet (Hu/he). 

A Crafty Foe (387). 

A Losing Game (407). 

A Dream of Freedom (424). 

Needell (Mrs. J. H.) 

The Honour of Vivien Bruce 

' ;=si). 

Neilson (Francis). 

Madame Bohemia (373). 

fyewland (Simpson). 

. Paving tfie Way. Ulus. (246). 

• Blood Tracks of the* Bush (341)- 

New Note, A. (58). 

Norris (W. E.). 

The Flowes of the Flock (335). 

Ottolengul (R.). • 

% The Crime of the Century (128) 

Oulda. 

Street Dust, and other Stories 
( 367 ). 

Paterson (Arthur). 

A Man of his Wotfl (59)- 

Payrf (Jameh). * 

InJMarket Overt (64). , 
^Another's Burden (182). 

Pemberton^ Max). * 

Christine of the Hills (161) 

The Phantofa Army (243)- 
Signors ofjthe Night (293). 

The House under the Sea. ( 453 )- 

Pet* Ridge (W.). # 

A Breaker of Laws (347)- 

Phlllps (F. C.). 

foor ^ittle Bella (200). 


LIBRARY. 


Phllllpps-Wolley (C.). 

One ( of the Broken Brigade. (193). 
The* Chicamon Stone (310). 

Phillpots (Eden)* 

Children of the Misf (2-jo). 

Poushkln (A.). , 

Prose Tales. Translated by T. 
Keane (52). • • 

Prescott (E. Livingston)- 
The Rip’s Redemption (#54). 
The Measure of a Man (259). 
Illusion (289). • 

Price (Eleanor C.). 

Alexia (75#) 

Angelot. 

Prichard (K. & Health). 

Tammer’s Duel (446). 

Quiller-Couch (M.). 

The Spanish Maid (195). 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.). 

Did He Deserve it ? (i6o\ 
Footfall of Fate (332). 

Poor Fellow. 

Russell (Dora). 

A Torn-out Page (308). 

A Great Temptation (362). 

Russell (W. Clark). 

A Voyage at Anchor (303). 

Savage (R. H.). 

Brought to Bay {361). 

The Midnight Passenger (380). 
The King’s Secret (396). 

In the House ofhis Friends (411) 
The Mystery ofa Shipyard (423). 
For a Young Queen’s Bright 
Eyes (454). 

Sergeant (Adeline). 

The Love Story of Margaret 
» Wynne (237). 

. Blake dT Oriel (28$). 

A Rise in the World (304). 
Daunay’s Tower (333). 

Miss Cleveland’s Companion 

( 365 ). 

St* Aubyn (A.). 

A Fair Impostoi (208). 

Bonnie Maggie Lauder (276). 

A Prick of Conscience (342). 
May Silver (369). 

The Scarlet Lady (441). 
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BELL'S INDlAh AND COLONIAL MBRARY. 


Stead (W. T.). 

' -Real Ghost Stories (199)., 
Stockton (Prank R.) 

The Great Vtone ot Sardis. 

Ilh^trSted (205). 

Associate Hermits (258). 

A Bicycle of Cathay, lllus.(366). 
Sw4ft]]3enjdlnin'. 

Ludus Amoris (435). 

ThonAis (Annie) 

Essentially Human (166). 

Dick Rivefs (209).' 

Tlrebuck (W. E.). 

M$g of the Scarlet Foot (234). 
The White Woman (275). 

Tracy (Loyls). 

The Final War. Illus. (186). 

An American Emperor (192). 
Lost Provinces, lllus. (245). 
The invaders. Illus. (364). 

The Strange Disappearance of 
Lady Delia (398). 

The Wooing of Esther Gray 
( 452 ). 

Tynan (Katharine!. 

The Love of Sisters (455). 
Underwood (Francis). 

Doctor Gray’s Quest (83). 
Vandam (Albert D.). 

French Men and French Man¬ 
ners (104). 

Vynne (Nora). « 

The Priest’s Marriage (305). 
Wakeman (Annie). 

The Autobiography of a Char¬ 
woman (344). 

Watford (L. B.).. 

The Archdeacon (256). 

Warden (Florence). « 

The Girls at the Grafige (175)-* 
Girls will be Girls (207). 

Little Miss Prim (219)- 
A Lowly Lover {297). 

The Plain Miss Cray (318). 
Town Lady and Country Lass 

(339). 

A House with a History ( 394 )- 
Watson (H. B. Marriot). 

The House Divided (419). 


Watson (H. B. Marrlo\). * 

Godfrey Merivale (444). 

Wells (H. Q.). • 

When the Sleepei*Wakes (273)..' 
Tales of Time and Space (299). 
Love and Mr. Lewisham (33*1). 
First Men in the Moon (410). 

Weymss (George). 

The Fly-Wheel (393). 

Westell (William). 

For Honour and Life (8). 

Don or Devil (397). 

Whlshaw (Fred.). • 

Many Ways of Love (2(^9). 

White (F.M.). 

Tregarthen’s Wife (415). 

Wlggln (Kate Douglas). 

Marm Liza (149). 

Penelope’s Experiences in Scot¬ 
land (223). 

Penelope’s Experiences in Ire¬ 
land (384). 

Peneloptfs English Experiences 
Illustrated (408). * _ 

Timothy’s Qupst. * (Papejr * 
covers only, ij.) 

The Diary of a Goose Girl and 
a Cathedral Courtship (443). 
Wilkies (Mary E.J. 

Pembroke (17). 

Madelon (120). ■’ , 

Silence, and other Stories (231). 
The Portion of Labour (420). 
Williamson (Mrs. C. Na 
’Twixt Devil and Deep Sea (372) 

Winter (John ’Strange). 

Booties’ Children? and ether 
Stories (<ti$. . 

The Truth Tellers (127V * | 

* Heaft and Sword (241) 

A Name to Conjunl With (283). 
The Maitied Mi§s Binks (337). 
A Self-made Codhtess (351). 
The Career of a Beauty (378). 
The Man I loved (402). 

A Matter ofjSentiment (418). 

A Blaze of Glory (439). 

Uncle Charles, 



*Afo ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 
TH’E BOOKS CONTAINED IN 
. BOHN’S LIBRARIES. ‘ ' 

779 'folnmeB, Small Post 8vo. cloth. Price £165 l|s. Od. 
Complete Detailed Catalogue will be sent on application, 


Addison’? Works. 6 vols. V- 6d. 
each. 

Aesohylus* Verse Trans, by Anna 
Swan wick. *5*. 

-Prase Trans, by T. A. Buckley. 

3J. 6 d. 

Agassis A Gould’s Comparative 
Physiology. y. 

Alfieri’a Tragedies. Trans, by Bow¬ 
ring. a vols. y. 6 d. each. 

Alford’s Queen’s English, is. and 
is. 6 d. • 

Allen’s Battles of the British Navy, 
a vols. 51. each. * 

•Ammlanua Maroellinus, Trans, by 
C. D. Yenge. 7 s. 6d % 

'Andersen’s Danish Tales. Trans, 
by Caroline Peachey. 5J. 

Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). Trans, 
by George Wong. y. 6 d. 

Apollonius Rhodlus. The Argo- 
. nautica. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge. 51. 

-Afrplan’s Roman History. Trans, 
by Horace White. 2 vols. fir. each. 

Apulelus, The Works of. 5r. 

Ariosto'S Orlando Furioso. Trans. 

■ by W. S. Rose. 9 vols. 51. each. 

Aristophanes. Trips. by W. J. 
Hickie. a arils* SJ.%ach. 

Aristotle’s Workf. 5 vols., Sr. each; 

-I 3r. 6 d. each. s 

.Arrian’s Anabasis. Tran% by E. J* 
Chinnocltj* 51. 

Asoham’s Scfcolemastlr. (J. E. B. 
Mayor.) ir.f 

Baoon’s Essays and Historical Works, 
. fid; Essays, 1 s. and ij. fid.; 
ovum Organum, and Advancement 
qf ^earning, 5J. * 


Ballads and Songs oPthe Peasantry 
By Robert Bell. y. fid. 

Bass’s Lexicon to the Greek Test. zs. 

Bax’s Manual of the History oP Phil 
sophy. 5 j. # 

Beaumont and Tletoher. Leigh 
Hunt's Selections. 31. fid. 

BeohBteln’s Cage and Chamber 
Birds. 5*. 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the 
A.S. Chronicle, y. 

Bell (Sir C.) On the Hand. 5*. 

-Anatomy of Expression. 51 

Bentley's Phalaris. §s. 

Berkeley's Works. (Sampson.) With 
Introduction by Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P. 3 vols. $1. each. 

Bjonuon'a Arne and The Fisher Las 
sie. Trans, by W. H. Low. 3r. 6d. 

Blair's Chronological Tarics. ioj. 
Index of pates, a vols. 51. each 

Bleek's Introduction to the Old 
Testament, a vols. 51. each. 

Boethius' Consolation of Philosophy 
&c. 5s. 

Bohn's Dictionary of Poetical Quota¬ 
tions. fii. 

> Bond's Handy Book for Verifying 
Dates, Sc. y. • 

Bonoml’s Nineveh. 55. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson* (Napier.) 
6 vols. y. fid. each. ^ 

Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 
y. each. 

Bremer’s Works. Trans, by Mary 
Howitt ^ vote. 31. fid. each- 
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'BMdgewater Treatises. 9 vols., Vari¬ 
ous prices. 

Brink (B. Ten). Early English Liters 
lure, j vols. 35. 6 a. each. 

- Five Lectures on Shakespeare. 

35. 6 d. 

Brtfwng^J Sir* Thomas) Works. 3 
vols. y? 6 d. each. 

BuohsSian’B Dictionary of Scientific 
Terms. 65. 

Buokland's theology and Mineralogy. 

3 vols. 155. 

Burke’s Works and Speeches. 8 vols. 
3 *. 05 rf. each. The Sublime and 
Beautiful, is. and u. 6 d. Reflections 
on the Frcflbh Revolution, ij. 

— Life, by Sir ]amcs Prior, y. 6 d. 

Burney’s Evelina, y. 6</. Cecilia. 

3 vols. 31. 6 d. each. 

Bvuma’ Life by Lockhart. Revised 
by W. Scott Douglas. 31. 6 d. 

Bum's Ancient Rome. 75. 6 d. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 
A. R. Shilleto.) 3 vols. 31. 6 d. each. 

Burton’s Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah 
and Meccah. 2 vols. 3s. 6 J. each. 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion, and 
Sermons, y. 6a. 

Butler'B Iludihras. 55.; or 2 vols., 
55. each. 

Caesar. Tran.byW.A.M‘Devitte. 55. 
Camoens’ Lusiad. Mickle’s Trans¬ 
lation, revised. 35. 6 d. 

Carafas (The) of Maddaloni. B> 
Alfred de Reumont 31. 6 d. 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. Illustrated 
by E. J. Sullivan, y 
Carpenter's Mechanical Philosophy, 
5.?. Vegetable Physiology, 6 s. Animal 
Physiology, 6r. # • 

Carrel’s Couifcer Revolution under 
Charles II. and James II. y. 6 d. 
Cattermole’s Evenings at Haddon 
Hall 5 s. 

Catullus and Tibullus. Trans, by 
W. K. Kelly, y. 

Cellini’s Memoirs. (Roscoe.) y. 6d. 
Cervantes' Exemplary Novels. Trans 
bjr W, K. Kelly, 35. 6 d. 


Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Motteux’a 
Trans revised, a vols,, 31. 6 d. each. 

-Galatea. Trans* by G. W. ].* 

Gyll. 35. 6 d. 

Chalmers On Man. $ s. 

Ohannlng's The Perfect Life. is. 
and 15 . 6 d. 

Chaueer's Works. Bell’s Edition, 
revised by Skeat. 4 vols. 35. 6 d. each. 
Chess Congress of 1862 . By J. 
LowenthaL 55. 

Chevreul on Colour. 55. and 7 s. 6 d. 

Chllllngworth'B The Religion of 
Protestants. 35. 6 d. • 

China: Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical 55. 

Chronicles of the Crusades. 55. 
Gloom's Works. Trans, by Prof. C. 
D.Yonge and others. 7 vols. 55. each, 
x vol, 35. 6 d. 

-Letters. Trans, by E. S. Shuck- 

burgh, M.A. 4 vols. 55. each, 

- Friendship and Old Age. 15. and 

15. 6 d. ( 

Clark’s Heraldry. (Plajiche.) 55., 
and 155. * * 

Classic Talcs. 35. 6 U. 

Coleridge's Prose Works. (Ashe.) 

6 yqJr. y. 6 d. each. f 

Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences. 
(G. II. Lewes.) 55, . 

-Positive Philosophy. (Harriet 

Martineau,) 3 vols. 55. each. 

Condi’s History of the Arabs in 
Spain. 3 vols. 35. 6 d. each.' 

Cooper's Biographical Dictionary. 

3 vols. 55. each. 

Coxe’s House oCAuItria. 4* vols. 
35. 6 d. each. Memoirs of Marlbomugh. 
t 3 vols. 35. 6 d. each. Atlas Vo Mai\ 
borough’s Campaigns, rat. 6 d. 

Cralk’s Pursuit of Knowledge. 55, 

Craven’s Young Spoilsman’s Manual. 

5 1 * , , 

Orulkshank’s Punch and Judy. $5. 
Three Courses and a Desert, 55. 

Cunningham's * Lives of British 
Pointers. 3 vols. y. 6 d. each, 
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Dante. Trans, by Rev. H. F. Cary. 
3 j. 6 d. Inferno. Separate, is. and 
is. 6 d. PiTrgatorio. is. and is. 6 d. 

• Paradiso, if. and is. fyi. 

-Trans, by I. C. Wright. (Flax- 

jnan’s Illustrations.) 54. 

-Iitferno, Italian Text and Trans. 

by Dr. Carlyle, 54. 

- Purgatorio. Italian Text and 

Trans, by W. S. Dugdale. 54. 

De Oommlnes’ Memoirs. Trans, by 
A R. Scoble.' a vols. 31. 6 d. each. 

Defoe’S Novels and Miscel. Works. 
6 vols. *31. 6 d. each. Robinson 
Crusoe (Vq). VII.) 31. 6 d. or y. 
The Plague in London. is. and 
xr. Bd. 

Delolme on the Constitution of Eng¬ 
land. 31. 6 d. 

Demmin'a Arms and Armour. Trans, 
by C. C. Black. 7 s. 6 d. 

Demosthenes' Orations. Trans, by 
C. Rann Kennedy. 4 vols. 5 j„ and 
1 vol. 31 6 d. 

-Orations On the Ciown. is. and 

, 11. 6 d. 

De Stael's Corinne. Trans, by Emily 
• Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 31.6 d. 
Devey’s Logic. $s. 

Dictionary of Greek and LaLin 
Quetations^ 51. ^ 

-of Poetical Quotations (Bohn). 6 s. 

of Scientific lernis.(Bu8hanan.) 64. 
,—of Biography. (Cooper.) a vols. 
54. each, 

— of Noted 1 Names o Fiction. 
(Wljeeler.) y. 

-Of Obsolete and Provincial Eng¬ 
lish. (Wright.) . a^vols. y. each. 

Dldron’s Christians Iconography, 
a vols. 55/eacf|# 

Dictfenes LaaKlus. Transt by C. D. 
' Yonge. 51. • 

Dobree's Adversaria. (Wagner.) 
, (a vols.) y. each. , 

Dodd’s Epigrammatists. 65. 
Donaldson’} theatre, of the Greeks* 
51, 

Draper’s History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe, a vols. y. 

each 


Dunlop’s History of Fiction. • a vols! 
y. each. 

Dyer's History of Pompeii. 

-The City of Rome. *54.^ 

Dyer’s British Popular Customs, y. 
Eaton’s Waterloo Qays. * is. .and 

is. 6d. 

Ebers’ Egyptian Princess. T/ans. by 
E. S. Ruchheim. y. 6 d. 

Edgeworth’s Stories, for Children. 
31. 6 d. 

Ellis’ Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Romances. (Humwail.) y. 

Size’s Life of Shakespeare. Trans. 
byL. Dora Schmitz. 451. 

Emerson’s Works. 3 vols. 34. 6 d. 
each, or 5 vols. u. each. 

Ennemoser’s History of Magic, 
a vols. 5;. each. 

Epictetus. Trans, by George Long. 
S’- 

Euripides. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge, 
a vols. 51. each. 

Eusebius' Eccl. History. Trans, by 
C. F. Cruse. 51. 

Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence. 

(Bray.) 4 vols. y. each. 

Falrholt's Costume in England. 
(Dillon.) a vols. 54. each. 

Fielding’s Joseph Andrews. 34. 6 d. 
Tom Joses. a vols. 35.6 d. each. 
Amelia, y. 

Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture. 6 s. 

Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle. 
Trans, by T. Forester. 51. 

Foster’s Works! 10 vols. 34.6i.each. 
Franklin’s Autobiography. 14. 

Gasparyt Italian Literature, lo the 
death of Dante. Trans, by H. 
Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 34. 6 d. 

Geata Romanorum. Trans, by Swan 
and Hooper. 54. # 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall. 7 vols. 
34. fi d. each. 

GUbart's Banking, a vols. 54. each* 
Gil Bias. Trans, by Smollett. 65- 
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'qiraldufl Oambrensls. 5;.. 

Goethe’s Works and Correspond* 
ence, including Autobiography and 
Annals, foust, Elective Affinities, 
Werthr, Wilhelm Meister, Poems 
and Ballads, Dramas, Rdnedce Fox, 
Tour in Italy and Miscellaneous 
l^aveCi, Easly and Miscellaneous 
Letteft; Correspondence with Ecker- 
mann and So ret, Zelter and Sahiller, 
&c., 9 &c. By various Translators. 
16 vols. 3s. 6 d. each. 

- Faust. 'Text with Hayward's 

Translation. (Buchheim.) 51. 

-Faust. Part I. Trans, by Anna 

Swdpwidk. ij. and is. 6d. 

-Boyhood, (Part I. of the Auto¬ 
biography, f Trans, by J. Oxenford. 
ij. and u. 6 d. 

-Reinecke Fox. Trans, by A. 

Rogers, ij. and ij. 6 d. 

Goldsmith's Works. (Gibbs.) 5 vols. 
3J. 6 d. each. 

-Plays, xj. and ij. 6 d. Vicar of 

Wakefield, is. and u. 6 d. 

Grammont’s Memoirs and Boscobel 
Tracts. y. 

Gray's Letters. (D. C. Tovey.) 
Vol, I. 3J. 6 d. 

Greek Anthology. Trans, by E. 
Burges. 5J. 

Greek Romances. (Theagenes and 
Chariclea, Daphnis and Chloe, Cli- 
topho and Leucippe.) Trans, by 
Rev. R. Smith. 5r. » 

Greek Testament. 51. 

Greene, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson’s 
Poems. (Robert Bell.) y. 6d. 

Gregory's Evidences of the Christian 
Religion. 3J. 6 d. * 

Grumn's Gammer Grethel. Trans, 
by E. Taylor, gj. 6 d. , 

-German 'l^les. Trads. by Mrs. 

Hunt, a vols. 3J. 6 f. each. 

Grossl’s Marco Visconti. 3J. 6 d. 

Guizot’s The English Revolution of 
iftyo. Trans, by w. Hazlitt. 31. 6d. 

-History of Civilisation. Trans, by 

W. Hazlitt, 3 vols. 3*. 64 each. 

Hall (Robert). Miscellaneous Wo*ks, 

3 *- w * 


Hampton Court. A Short History 
of the Manor and Palace. By Ernest 
Law, B.A. 5J. ■ 

Handbooks ofAthfetii Sports. 8vols.* 
gj. 6 d. each. 

Handbook of Card and Table Games, 
a vols. 3J. 6 d. each. • 

-of Proverbs. By H. G. Bohn. 51. 

-of Foreign Proverbs, 51. 

Hardwick’s History of the Thirty* 
nine Articles. 51. ■ 

Harvey’s Circulation of the Blood. 
(Bowie.) ij. and ij. 6 d. 

Hauffs Tales. Trans, by S. Mendel. 

31.6d. . ’ 

-The Caravan and Sheik of Alex¬ 
andria. ij. and u. 6 d. 

Hawthorne’s Novels and Tates. 

4 vols. gj. 6 d. each. 

Hazlltt’s Lectures and Essays. 7 vols. 
31. 6 d. each. 

Heaton's History of Painting. (Cosmo 
Monkhouse.) 5J. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Histoiy. Trans { 
by J. Sibree. 51. 

Heine’s Poems. Trans, by E. At 
Bowring. 31. 6 d. 

-Travel Pictures. Trans, by Francis 

Storr. gr. 6 A. 

HelpjT( Sir Arthur). Life of Columbus. 
31. 6 d. f 

-Life of Pizarro. y. 6d. • „ 

-Life of Cortes, a vols. 3J. 6 d. 

each. , . 

-Life of Las Casas, y. 6 d.. 

-Life of Thomas Brassey. ir. and 

xj. 6 d. 

€ 

Henderson’s ^Historical Documents 
of the Middle Ages. Jj. 

Henflrey's English (joins. (jKduy^ 

Henry (Matthew) On tkj Psalms. 5 s. 

Henry of ‘Huntingdon’s Histoiy. 

Trans, by T. Forester, $r. 
Herodotus. Trans, by H. F. Cary. 
3J. 6 d . 

-Wheeler’s Analysis and Summary 

of. gj, Turner’s Notes on. $*■ 



BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


II 


' Hesiod, Callimachus and Theognis. 
Trans, by Rev. J. Banks, y. 

» Hofftnatm’s Tales. The Serapion 

• Brethren. Trans, by Lieut.-Colonel 
Ewing, a vols. 31. 6 d. 

Hogg's Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy. y. 

Holbein's Dance of Death and Bible 
Cuts. y. 

H enter, Trans, by T. A. Buckley, 
a vols. 5J. each. 

Hooper's Waterloo. 3*. 6d. 

- Sedan. 3*. 6 d 

Horaoq, A New Literal Prose Trans¬ 
lation. By A Hamilton Bryce, LL.D. 
y.6d. 

Hugo's Dramatic Works. Ttans. by 
Mrs. Crosland and F. L. Slous. y.6J. 

-Hcmani. Trans, by Mrs. Cros¬ 
land. xr. 

"-Tuems. Trans, by various writers. 

Collected by J. II. L. Williams. y.6d. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Trans, by 
Ottd, Paul, and Dallas.* 4 vols. y. 6d. 

• each, and x vol. y. 

-Personal Narrative ol his Travels. 

■ Trans, by T.*Ross. 3 vols. y. each, 

-Views cf Nature. Trans, by Ott£ 

and Bphn. y. 

Huxriphreys^Coin Collector’s JJanual. 
a vols. y. each. * 

Hungary, History of. 3 !i bd. 

"Hunt’s Poetry of Science. 5*. 

Hutohinson's tylcmoirs. 35. 6 d. 

India before the Sepoy Mutiny. 5r. 

Ingulph's Chronicles, y. 

Irving (Washington). Complete 
Works. US’velb. §r. 6 d. each ; or. 
in xS vols. u, ea€h, an. a vols. u. 6 d. 

I * 

,-Life and letters. By Pierre E 

Irving, parols, y. 6 d. eaCh. 

IsooratoH. Trans, byv J. H. Freese. 
Vol. I y.f 

James' Lif%of Richard Coeur de Lion 
a vols. 31. 6 d. each. 

—- life and Times of Louis XIV. 
9 vols. y. 6 d ejfch. 


Jameson (Mrs.) Shakespeare’s Heso- 

inel y. 6d. 

Jesse (E.) Anecddtes of Dogs. jj. 

Jesse (J. II.) McmoirsPof the Court 
of England under the Stuarfe. - 3 vols. 
51. each. 

-Memoirs of the Pretendejs. 55. 

Johnson’s Lives *of . 4 b?y F&ets. 
(Napier.) 3 vols. y. <kj. each. t 

Josephus. Whiston’s Trailslation, 
revised by Rev. A R. Shilleto. 5 
voLs. y. 6 d. each. » 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues. >51. 
JUkes-Browne's Handbook of Phy¬ 
sical Geology. 7s. 6d. I landjlook of 
Historical Geology. 6s. ’L he Build¬ 

ing of the British isles.* 7 s. 6d. 

Julian the Emperor. Trans, by Rev. 
C. W. King. y. 

Junius’s Letters. Woodfall’s Edition, 
revised, a vols. 3/. 6 d. each. 

Jmtin, Cornelius N epos, and Eutro- 
pius. Trans, by Rev. J.S. Watson, y. 

Juvenal, Persius, Sulnicia, and Ln- 
dlius. Trans, by L. Evans. 51. 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. 
Trans, by J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 51. 

- Prolegomena, &c. Trans, by E. 

Belfort Bax. 51. 

Keightley's Fairy Mythology, y. 
Classical Mythology. Revised by 
Dr. L. Schmitz, 5/. 

Kidd On Man. 31. 6d. 

Kirby On*Animals. 2 vols. 5 f - each. 
Knight's Knowledge is Power. 5.r. 

La Fontaine's Fables. Trans by E. 
Wright, y. 6 d. 

Lamartine’s History of the Giron¬ 
dists. Trani by H. T. Ryde. 3 
vols. 31. 6 d. each. 

-Restoration of the Monarchy in 

France.* Trans, ly Capt. Raiter. 
4 vols. 3}. 6rf. each. 

-French Revolution of 1848 . 3J. 6d. 

Lamb’s Essays 01 Elia and Eliani. 
y. 6d,, or in 3 vols. is. each. 

-Memorials and Letters. Talfourd’s 

Edition, revised by W. C. Hazlitt. 
a vols. 31. 6 d. each. 

-Specimens ol the English Dramatic 

i Poets of the Time of Elizabeth, y, 6 d 1 



IS 
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ijapii’s. History of Painting in Italy. 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 3V. 6a. 
each. * 

Lappenberg^ England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. 
Thorpe, s vols. y. 6 d. each. 
Lecture^ on Painting. By Barry, 
Ofrte, agd FusdE. 5 s. 

Leonardo Ha Vlnoi's Treatise on 
Paintiifg. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud. y. 
LepaiuB’ Letters from Egypt, &c. 

Trans, by L, and J. B, Homer. 51. 
Leasing’s Dramatic Works. Trans, 
by Ernest Bell, a vols. 31. 6 d. each. 
Nathan die Wise and Minna von 
Ramnelm. is. and is. 6rf. Laokoon, 
Dramatic Notes, &c. Trans, by E. C. 
Beasley and Helen Zimmern. y. 6 d. 
Laokoon separate, is. or u, 6 d. 
Lilly's Introduction to* Astrology. 
(Zadkiel.) 51. 

Livy. Trans, by Dr. Spillan and 
others. 4 vols. 5J. each. 

Locke's Philosophical Works. (J. A. 
St. John.) a vols. y. 6 d. each. 

-Life. By Lord King. 31. 6 d. 

Lodge's Portraits. 8 vols. 51. each. 

Longfellow's Poetical and Prose 
Works, a vols. 5 s. each. 

Loudon's Natural History, 5*. 
Lowndes’ Bibliographer's Manna! 
6 vols. 55. each. 

Lucan's Pharsalia. Trans, by H. T. 

Riley. 55. • 

Lucian's Dialogues. Trans, by PI. 
Williams. 51. 

Lucretius Trans, by Rev. J. S. 
Watson. 

Luthers Table Talk. * Trans, by W. 

Hazlitt. 31. 6 d. 

- Autobiography. (Michelet.) 

Trank, by W. Hazlitt. y.jSd. 
MaohlavelU’s distory of Florence, 
&c. Trans, y, 6d. 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. y. 

Mantgll's Geological Excursions 

through the Isle of Wight, Ac. sj. 
Petrifactions' and their Teachings. 
6s. Wonders of Geology, a vols. 
7 s. 6 d. each. \ 

tfaasogl'a The Betrothed. 5*. 


Maroo Polo's Travels., Marsden’s 
Edition, revised by T. Wright. y, 
Martial's Epigrams* frans, 7 s. 6d. § 

Martlneau's History of England,' 
1800-15. 31. 6 d. 

—— History of the Peace, 1816-46. 

4 vols. 3*. 6 d. each. • 

Matthew Pails, Trans, by Dr. Giles. 

3 vols. 5*. each. 

Matthew of Westminster. Trans. 

by C. D, Yonge. a vols. y. each. 
Maxwell's Victories of Wellington. 
y> 

Menzel's History of Germany. Trans. * 
by Mrs. Horrocks. 3 vols. 3;, 6 d. ea. 

Michael Angelo and Rah’aelle.' By 
Duppa and Q. de Quincy, y. 
Mlohelet's French Revolution. 

Trans, by C. Cocks, y. 6d. 

Mlgnet’s French Revolution. 35.6 d. 

Mill (John Stuart). Early Essays.' 

y. fid. , 

Miller's Philosophy of History, 
vols. y. 64 each. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. (J. Mont-. 

gomerv.) a vols. v. bd. each. 

-Prose Works. (J 4 A.“St. John.). 

5 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

Mltford’s Our Village. 2 vols. tr. 6 d. 

each. » 

Mollfewtfq Dramatic WdrkS 1 . *frans 
byC. H. Wall. 3 vols. y. 6rf, each. 
- The Miser, Tartuffe, The Shop¬ 
keeper turned Gentlemen. xj. & is. 6J. * 
Montagu’s (Lady M. W.) Letters 
and Works. (Wharncliffe and May 
Thomas.) a vols. y. each. . 

Montaigne’s Essays. Cotton's Trans. ■ 
revised by W. t G Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
y. 6 d. each. ,• 

Montesquieu’s Spirit of*Laws, J Nu- 
1 gent’s Tnrns. revised by J^V 
4 Prichard, a vols. y. 6 d. eadh. V 

Morphy • Games of CJhess. (L6- * 
wenthal.) y. • 

Motley's Dutch Republic. 3 vols! 
y. 6 d. -each. 

Mudle's British Birds. fMartin.) a 
vols. 51. each. 

Nayil and Military Heroes qf Great 
Britain. 6r, 



Born's libraries. 


*3 


Neander’s History of the Christian 
Religion and Church, 10 vols. Life 
of Christ.*i vol. Planting and Train¬ 
ing of the ChflrAfby tne Apostles, 
a vols. History of Christian Dogma. 
a vols. Memorials of Christian Life 

* in the Eftrly and Middle Ages. z6 
volsf 3J. 6rf. each. 

Nlbelungs, Lay of the Trans, by 
Alice Horton and Edward Bell, M.A. 

Nioollnl's History of the Jeiuits. 5*. 

North's Lives of the Norths. (Jes* 
sopp.) 3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Nugent'{^Memorials of Hampden. 5r. 

OokJey's ^Tistory of the Saracens. 
y. td. 

Oman (J. 0 .) The Great Italian Epics. 
31. td. 

Orderlous Vltalls. Trans, by T 
Foi ester. 4 vols. $s. each. 

. Ovid. Trans, by H. T. Riley. 3 
vols. $f. each. 

Pascal's Thoughts. Trans, by C. 
Kcgan Paul; y. 6 d. 

Pauli’S Life of Alfred* the Great, &c. 


V 

- LifPof Cromwell is, and*x. 6rf. 

Pausanlus’ description of Greece. 

Trans, by Rev. A. \£* Shilleto. a 
>• vols/» gr. each 

Peafooffoitthe Creed. (Wjiiferd.) 5 J - 
Pepys’ Diary. (Braybrc^ke.) 4 vols. 
• m 51. each. 

Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. (Prichard.) a vgls. 31. td. ea. 
'petraroh’s Sohnets. 5 s. 

Pettigrew’s Chronicles of the Tombs. 


I 




Philo -Judaeus, ^frans. by C. D. 
Vonge. % vty y. each. 

lypkerlngtt'Races of Ma®. $s. • 

Pindar. Tpms. by D. W. Turner. &. 
PlanoWaifistory of British Costume. 

SJ. * • 

Plato. TAns. by H. Cary, G. 
Burges, and H. Davis. 6 vols. 5*. 
each. * 

_Apology, Cnto, Phsedo, Prota¬ 
goras. is. and;u. 6 d, • 

— Day's Analysis and Index to the 
Dialogues. 5*. 


Plautus, Trans, by II. T. Riley, 
a fols. y. each. * 

- Trinummus, •Menaechmi, Aulu- 

laria, Captivi. it. and is. td. 

Pliny's Natural History. 7 Trans, by 
Dr. Bostock and H. T. Riley, 6 vols. 
y. each. 

Pliny the Younjtor, Littery of. 
Melmoth's trans. revis. i Rev. F. 

C. T. Bosanquet. y^ • 

Plotinus: Select Works If. Tom 
Taylor’s trans. (G. R. R. Mead.) y. 

Plutarch’s Lives, "frans. by Stewart 
and Long. 4 vols. y. td. ’each. 

— Monlia. Trans. by*Rev 4 C. W. # 
King and Rev. A. R. Shuleta* 3 vols. 
55. each. 

Poetry of America, fW. J. Linton.) 
35. 6 d. 

PollUoal Cyclopedia. 4 vols. 3J. 6 d. 
each. 

Polyglot of J’oielgn Proverbs. $j. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. (Carruthers.) 

2 vols. £r. each. 

-Homer. (J. S. Watson. 2 vols. 

Sr. each. 

-Life and Letters. (Carruthers.) 51. 

Pottery and Porcelain. (II. G. Bohn. 
Sr, and ior. td. 

Poushkin's Prose Tales. Trans, by 
T. Keane. 3t. 6 d. 

Prescott's Conquest of Mexico. (J. F. 
Kirk). With an Introduction by 
Gtorgc Parker Winship. 3 vols. 

3j. 6 i. each 

- Conquest of Peru. (J. F. Kirk.) 

2 vols. 3J, td. each. 

-Ferdinand and Isabella. (J, F. 

Kirk.) 3 vols. 3?. td. each. 
Propertius. Trans, by Rev. P. J. F. 

GantiUon. ,3s. td. 

Prout (Father). Reliques. J s. 
Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory. 
Trana by Rev. J.£. Watson> « vols. 
5J. each. 

Racine's Tragedies. Trans, by R. B. 

Boswell, a vols. y. td. each. ■ 
Ranke’s History of the Popes. Trans. 

by E. Foster. 3 vols. jr. fid. each. 
—— History of Servia. Trans, by 
Mrs. KerT. 3r. td. 

Rennie's Insect Architecture. (J, G# 

4 k Wood.) st. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 1 


Reynold's Discourses and. Essays 
* ^Bccchy.) a vols. 31. 6d. each 1 . 

Ricardo’s Political Economy. (Gon- 
ner.) 5s. # 

Richter** Levana. y. 6d. 

-Flower Fi.m and Thom Pieces. 

Trans.^by Lieut -Col^ Ewing.' y. 6rf. 

Roger .J.e Hovenden’s Annals. 
TranSrD)*r. Giles, avals. 51.each. 

Roger if W Andover. Trans, by Dr. 
fii'es. a vols. gx. each. 

Roget’s Animal and Vegetable Phy¬ 
siology. 2 vols. 6s. each. 

Romet in ghe Nineteenth Century. 
(C. At Eaton.) 2 vols. 51. each. 

Rosooe’s LecwX. 2 vols. y. 6rf. each. 
- I.orenzo de’Medici. y.6d. 

Russia, History of. By W. K. Kelly. 
2 vols. 31. 6rf, each. 

Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Pater¬ 
culus. Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 

y 

Schiller's Works. Including History 
of the Thirty Years’ War, Revolt of the 
Netheilands, Wallenstein, William 
Tell, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 
of Orleans, Bndc of Messina, Robbers, 
Fiesco, Love and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer, Sport of Divinity, Poems, 
Aesthcucal and Philosophical Essays, 
Ac. By various translators. 7 vols. 


Seneoa on Benefits. Trans, by 

Aubrey Stewart. 35. 6 d. 

-Minor Es^s and un Clemency. ( 

Trams, by Aubrey^Stetout. y. • 
Sharpe'B Histoiy of Egypt. 2 vols. 
Sr. each. 

Sheridan's Dramatic Works. *3;. 6rf. 

-Plays, ix. and ix. 6 d. 

Slsmondi’s Literature of the South 
of Europe. Trans, by T. Roscoc. 2 
vols. -3x.6rf.e1rh. 

Six Old English Chronicles. 5X. 
Smith (Archdeacon). Synonyms and 
Antonyms. 51. •> 

- Synonyms D scriaiinatcd. 6 j. 

Smith (Adam). Wealth*^ Nations. 
(Belfort Bax.) 2 vols. 31. 6rf. each. 

- Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

31. 6rf. 

Smith (Pye). Geology and Scripcure. 
S J > 

Smollett's Novels. 4 vols. 31. 6rf.- 
each. , 

Smyth's Lectures on Mulern History. 

2 vols. 3X. 6rf. etch. 1 
Socrates' Ecclesiastical History. 51. # 
Sophocles. Trans, by E*P. Cole¬ 
ridge, M.A. *5*. t 
Southey's Lif" of Nelson, jx. 

—— Life of VI eslry. qs. 

- Life, as told in*his T etters By 

J. DA^9. 3X. 6rf. f 


31.6rf. each. 

-Mary Stuart and The Maid of 

Orleans. Trans, by J. Melluh and 
Anna Swanwick. xx. and ix. 6rf. 

Schlegel's (F.) Lectures and Miscel- 
Uneous Works. 5 vols. 3x. 6rf. each. 

-(A. W.) Lectures on Dramatic 

Art and Literature, ^r. 6rf. 

Schopenhauer’s Essays. Selected 
and trans. by E. Belfort Bax. ex. 

-— Qr the Fourfold Rooj of the 
Principle of Sa.fficu.nt Reason and 
on the Will in Nature. Trans, by 
Mdme. Hillebrand. sx. 

Sohouw's Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Tra*s. by A. Henfrey. 51. 

Schumann’s Early Letters. Trans, 
by May Herbert. - y. 6d. 

Reissmann's Lhe [ pf. Tians. by 
A. L. Alger. 31. 6rf. 


Sozomen’^Ecclesiastical Histoiy. 51. 

Spinoza’s Chief Work?- Trans, by s 
R. H. M. Elwes. a vols. 5X. each. 
Stanley's Dutch and Flemish Painter* , 
Sx. • ^ 

Starling’s Noble Deeds of Women, 
y- 

Staunton's Chessplayer’s Handbook. 
y. Chess PraJLis. u. Oiess Players' 
Companion. 51. SncssTournament 
• of 1851. »y. * m • | 

Stookhardt'sExperimcn' il Chemistry 
(Heaton*) 5*. il - 

Strabo's Geography. Trans. by» 
Falconer and Hamilton 3 vols. y. 
each. * * 

Strlckland’fc Queens of England. 6 
vols. y. each. Marj Queen of 
Scots, a vols. 5$ each. Tudor and 
Stuart Princesses. & 



bohn's Libraries. 


Btuaft % Revetts Antiquities oi 
Athens. ’51. 

Suetonius’ lives of the Caesars and 

* of the Grammgfi|sf£ Thomson's 
trans. revised by JTyForester. *51. 

Bully’s Memoirs* Mrs. Lennox's 
Irans. revised. '4 vols. y. 6 d, each. 

Swift'* Prose Works. (Temple 
Scott.) With Introduction by W.E.H. 
Lecky. 11 vols. y. 6d. each. 

[ Vols. 1-5, 8, 9. and 10 ready. 

Tacitus. The.Oxford trans. Revised, 
a vols. 5J. each. 

Tales of the Genii. ^ Trans. byjsir 
Charles iTtorrfl. y. I 

I Tass^’ff Tewsalem Delivered. Trans. 

* by J. H. Wiften. 5*. 

Taylor’* Holy Living and Holy 
Dying, y. 6a. 

Terence and Phaedrus. Trans, by 
H. T. Riley. 5J. 

^Thwvwltus, BioL Moschus, and 
Tyrtaeus. by Rev. J. Banks. 

Theodoret and Evagrius. 51. 

•Thierry’s Norman Conquest. Trans, 
by W. Ifazlitt. a volg. 3*. 6 d. jpeh. 

^Thucydides. "Trans. liy Rev. ifI. 
Dale. 2 vols. y. 6</»ach. 1 

eelcr’s Analysis and Summary 

Treatise -on Wines. 

V 

*Ladies .in Parliament. 
+ rr. 6 d. 

B Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art. 
^|y^L pora Schmitj. a vols. 

Tom's Cabin* 3*. 6 d. 


Ore’s Cotton Manufacture of Grea^ 
Britain* a vols. y. each. a ; 
-Philosophy of Manufacture. yj.Sd. 

Vasari’s Lives of th<? Painters. 4 Trans, 
by Mrs. Aster. 6 vols,* 31.6 i. each. 

Virgil. Imrans, by Aj Hamilton 
Bryce,. LL.D. y. 6 d. ^ 

Voltaire’s Tales. T#ms. B. "j 

Boswell, y. 6d. . 

Waltons Angler. Jj. % ^ •• 

-Lives. (A. H. Bullen.) 5*. 

Waterloo Days. By»C. A. Eaton. 
is. and is. 6 a. * 

Wellington, life qf.. By 1 An Old 
SolJiei.' 5*. • • 

Werner’s Templars in Cyprus. 
Trans, by E. A. M. Lswis. y. 6d. 

Westropp’s Handbook of Archae¬ 
ology. y, 

Wheatley. On the Book of Common 
Prayer, y. 6 d. 

Wheeler’s Dictionary of Noted Names 
of Fiction. 55. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne. 

S'- 

Wleseler’f Synopsis of the Gospels. 
y. 

William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle. 

S*f. 

Wright’s Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. 2 vols. y. each 

Xenophon. Trans, by Rev. J. S. 
Watson and Rev. H. Dale. 3 vols. 

5*. each.* 

Young’s Travels in France, 1787 -89. 
(M. Betham-Edwards.) y.6d. 

-Tour in Ireland, 1776-9. * (A. W. 

Hutton.) 2 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Yule-Tide Sturies. (B. Thorpe ) 5J. 


■i'WJBJ ALJj-ifiN GLAND SERIES. 

. HANDBOOK^ OF.AtHlETK) A AMES, 
the only BeriVi loaned it a moderate prloe, l»y Writers wbo m 
In tbe.flrot rank ip their respective departments. 

•'The best and most reliable brief descriptions of athletic sports and games yeF published.' 

* . " _:__ ^Momittg Post, 

Small 8vo, cloth, Illustrated. . Price is . . 

Cricket. Ky the Hon. >dd Rev. E. Cycle Touring? By A. W.$.umney, 

LvttbCtouk 1 v M.A. 

Croquet. By Lieut. -Col. The lion. Cycling. ByH.fL£iRjFFiN,L.AfC., 
H. *?. Needham. N.C.U., C.T.C. With ■ a CLspter for 

, Lawrt> Tennw. fey H. W. W. WaiM, hy Miss L. C. DavUsow. 

Wu/SvXtca. With a Chapter for Athletics. By H. H. jGRIFFIN. 

•<. Lftuies, by Mrs. Hillyard. I Boxing, By R. G. AllanSon-Winn. 

Squash Tennis and Squash With Prefatory Note by Bat Mtdhns 
Raguets. By Eistacl Mitfs, M.A. Wrestling. By WALTER Aim . 

strong (' Cross-buttocker')• 

Ff^iGing. fey H. A. Colmoer Dunn. 
Bi lad&word’und Sirg^cstick. By 
£>y k. G. Allanson^ Winn and C 
Phillipps-Wolley. * 

Gymnastics, lly A. F. Jenkin. 

Double vol. at. 


uoume voi. asi . 

Tennis and Rackets andfFives. 
By Julian Marshall, Col. Spbns, 
and Rev. J. A An nan Tait. 

Golf** By II. S. C. Evkrard. 

Double vol. as. 

Rowing and Sculling. ByW. B. 


WOODGATB. 

Sailing. By E. F. Knight. 

Double vol. 21. 

Swimming. By Martin and J. 

Ralstkr Cobbktt. 

Canoeing. By J. D. Hayward, 
M.D. Double vol. at. 

Camping Out. By A. A. ftfAC- 
donell, M.A. Dpuble voU >r. 
Mountaineering. By Claude 
Wilson, M.IL^.Wit*' Illustrations by 
Ellis Carr. Double vol. sr. 

Riding. A Handbook to Practical 

Horsemanship. By W. A. ReSx,*V.C, 
Double vol. 21. 

Riding for Ladiaa. By W. A. 
Kkrr V.C. 

Dancing.' By Edward Scott. 

Double yoI. u. 


Gymnastic Competition and Dis* 

play exercises. Compiled by F. Grab. 

Indian Clubs. By A. F. Jenxin 

and G. T. B. Cobbktt. 

Dumb Bells, fey F. Graf. 
Football—R'mby^Qatne. By 
Harry Vassal. ,' n 

I Fpotball--Association Game. 
By C W Alcock. 

i Hockey By F. S. Creswel£ 

I Jpi'jiv^Ution.) 

t Seating. By Douglas Adams. 

I ,Vith a Ch/pter for Ladies, by Miss L\ 
Cm brth ait and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Fen S’latei, Dol‘~% * J 

Bae-^all, By Nkw*i 
' Ropnd^ra> BowlsILstoiy. 5 s. 

I ing, f)k.rtlea, Ac. ’is. *" 
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